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which were 
thrown open to 
the public on 
the lst instant. 
There ia a suffi- 








to different 
schools or types 
of art among 


ad 


the exhibitors to 

give colour to the 
protest which the promoters seem rather 
anxious to make, that the undertaking is set 
on foot in no spirit of rivalry with any other 
existing exhibition: still, a large portion of the 
contents of the principal room certainly show a 
leaning towards a special type of art, illustrated 
in part by artists who, whether wholly by their 


own will or not, do uot exhibit at Barlington 
House. The prominent place among these is 
occupied by the works of Mr. Barne Jones, whose 


ister achievements in his art will thus be seen 
and jadged, by many habitués of picture exhibi- 
tions, for the first time, Mr, Holman Hunt, who 
ugually has declined to exhibit of late years, 
except in a gallery set apart for his own work 
ily, is also represented by several paintings. 
ir. Spencer Stanhope is in great force, and the 
of Armstrong and Albert Moore, though 
known on other exhibition walls, repre- 
style sufficiently en rapport with those 
nemed not to break the harmony of the 
combination, Mr, Legros and Sir Coutts Lindsay 
have little affinity, artistically, with this combi- 
nation, or with each other, but may stand on the 
common ground of being both justified in com- 
plainiog of shabby usage in “another place.” 
Mr. Whistler occupies a considerable portion of 
wall.space with large-size sketches in his peculiar 
“ arrangements,” and noctarnes in different keys ; 
and the remainder of the larger or West Gallery, in 


ne 


Hi 


is more mixtore of style and arrangement, the 
painters most numerously represented here being 
MM, Heilbuth and Tissot, 6f whom the latter 
exhibits no Jess than eleven works. Mr. Leighton 
hase portrait and two small studies in this room, 
bat no work of the first importance. “The cata. 
logue is grouped ander painters’ names, in the 
same way as in the actual arrangement of the 








pictures. With » comparatively small number 





where the style of the artist is a marked 
element in the interest of the work; bat it is 
a mistake to number each room separately, and 
thus have two or three duplicates of the same 
number in the book. 
Of the works of Mr. Burne Jones, only two are 


important 
is the decorative painting called “The Days of 
Creation,” a series of subjects in six panels in 
an elaborately-decorated frame. This is an 
allegorical representation of the “six days” of 
Genesis, as angelic figures each holding a 
transparent globe, within which is seen the 
emblem or representation of the special objects 
of that day’s creation. The figures are draped 
and winged, the wings being brought partially 
forward in most of the figures so as to overlap 
the drapery and give a great richness and variety 
of colouring. By a pretty device, each “ Day” 
is attended by those which have preceded it, 


of an instrument looking like an idealised guitar. 
It would be difficult, perhaps, to praige too 
highly the beaatifal harmony of colour and 
arrangement throughout this series of small 
paintings; as a piece of decorative and typical 
painting it is of a very high order. It is when 
we come to regard the whole in relation to its 
intellectual interest and expression that our 
feelings become more doubtful, There is no 
grandeur, ro diversification of character and 
feeling, in these rather pensive-looking figures, 
all alike in feature, which stand placidly 
in slightly varying attitudes. And if we tarn 
from this to the painting that hangs to the left 
of it, “ Venus’s Mirror,’ which is supposed to 
deal with more real life, we find the maidens 
who cluster round the pond and gaze with such 
an unaccountably melancholy air upon their 
own reflections in the water, have all again 
the same type of face, the same fall lips, as 
the angels of the “Six Days.” This work isa 
much less satisfactory one, as it is not con- 
sistently decorative; 8 landscape background 
is introduced, but it is landscape with no recog- 
nisable scale, and none of the air and colour of 
nature. It is in decorative painting that Mr. 
Jones’s power lies, and the large figure of 
“ Fides,”—a finely designed and draped female 

















remarkable set of works, and 
illustrating specialties of artistic power and exe. 
cution peculiar to the painter, illustrates also a 
type of art which has been developed in the 
present generation, and which answers to ideas 


aside the true and normal forms of natare, and 
delights only in creating a kind of dreamy inter- 
mediate world of personages and scenes quite 
alien to our real experience, without attaining to 
any such lofty sublimity as might justify a de- 
partare from nature by claiming to rise above it, 
isin the main an unhealthy art, enervating to 
those who practise and those who preach it. 
Taking it for what it is, however, this art is 
carried out by Mr. Barne Jones with remark- 
able finish and completeness, and a power over 
colour and manipulation which (profane as the 
remark will seem tosome) might be bestowed on 
ideas better worth embodying. In the works of 
Mr. Spencer Stanhope we see what this kind of 
visionary art comes to in less gifted hands. Of 
the bard and unreal landscape backgrounds 
we say nothing; they would be pardoned were 
the figures more equal tothe painter’s (apparent) 
ambition. Bat in Mr. Stanhope’s paintings one 
woman does duty for everything; a sort of 
artistic maid-of-all-work, serving to present Eve, 
Venus, Psyche, Andromeda, or whatever other 
feminine ideal may be required. The figure is 
so far fit for its multifarious occupation, that it 
comes no nearer nature in one case than in 
another, In the temptation of Eve in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, there is a certain Medisval 
force, half grotesque, in the face of the human- 
headed serpent whispering into the ear of Eve, 
and a certain decorative mellowness and richness 
of colour pleases our sense in most of the artist’s 
works. But how bounded must be the imagina. 
tion of a painter who can invite us to contem- 
plate as an ideal of the mother of mankind this 
ordinary, pale, bloodiess figure, with expression- 
less head and the conventional lips which all 
the painters of this school affect. In “ Love 
and the Maiden,” where an ideal maid is 
represented waking from her sleep in a wood to 
the first glimpse of Love, who breaks away the 
boughs that screen them from each other, there 
is @ little. more of life and reality in the female 


rapture of the maiden on seeing before her this 
which have “no speculation” in them. “The 
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Mill” is a laniecape with a figure in @ boat] far back, and leads'to confasion tothe 
reading or dreaming over a book (for none of| fore-shortenthg ofthe limb. The work ry Mr | walls, and » a8 long as nothing better is 
epee eames Ate Rowe A gee Re Tadems need not detain us for any com. | offered, it is in fact almost bound to exhibit, 


bas a quiet and sombre beauty of its own, though 
there is little enough of the light and air of day 
in it. 

We can hardly acospt Mr. Walter Crane’s 
* Renaissance of Venus” as faldlling its title. 
The old legend of the birth of Venus from the 
sea is supposed t> be here made anew for us by 
a fair figure of a more or less modern beauty 
standing in sparkling shallow water in the fore- 
ground. So far as there is any localising of 
scene, it is an Italian landscape, with a half. 
rained temple 2 la Claude in the middle 
distance; but the figures are not Italian, nor, 
indeed, of any very distinotly-marked type. 
The rather meagre contours and hard texture 
of the principal figure will hardly answer to 
any one’s ideal of u modern Venus. There is 
more real grace in one. of the bathers on the 
bank in the middle plane of the picture, who 
stands nearly with her back to the spectator. 
Cur impression is that this sort of thing should 
be done better if done at all. It only appeals to 
® sensuous impression of corporeal beauty, and 
is not beautifal enough to be snccessfal in that 
light. We must pass over with a word three 
small works by Mr. Armstrong, which do not 
represent the best that he can do, though there 
is artistic quality in his “Girl holding an 
Embroidery Frame,” of a much higher order 
than in Mr. Crane’s quasi-modern Venus. Next 
to these a considerable space is occupied by Mr. 
Legros, whose four studies, done in two hours 
each before the class at the Slade school, as a 
method of “ teaching by example,” are proofs of 
his ready skill. Of Mr. Legros’s method of thus 
working out a subject before his class, of the 
powerful quality of hie studies and the interest 
they create in the students, we had heard a good 
deal, and are glad to see some specimens put 
forth for public notice. Of Mr. Legros’s finished 
works the best are, perhaps, the picture of the 
itinerant tinkee (“Le Chandronnier”’) at work 
at the roadside; but all the works shown 
deserve examination. That in his more finished 
works the artist’s power is not so unquestionable 
or so complete as in his sketches and etchings, 
may be admitted: not that there is any careless 
work, bat there is a certain lack of force and 
brilliancy, a too great monotony of colour, which 
tells more or less against the effect of his larger 
paintings. It is sufficiently absurd, however, to 
reflect that the author of them had to withdraw 
his pictures from the Academy for want of find- 
ing @ respectable position there, when we con- 
sider what is annually found ‘‘on the line” 
there. Mr. Whistler’s collection we see with 
little satisfaction. Clever his life.size sketches 
undoubtedly are, but this seems a very easy way 
of covering a great deal of canvas ; and the artist 
has been run away with by his notion (a pretty 
one in itself) of stadying particular combinations 
of tone and giving them musical titles,—a sort of 
experiment that is interesting enough once or 
twice in a way, but very soon palls upon us and 
comes to be regarded as a trick. 

The works of Mr. Poynter, which occupy one 
bay of the Gallery, are not among his most 
important ones (except his beautifal little 
‘‘ Andromeda,” which will be well remembered 
ingJa former Academy exhibition), and none of 
them, we take it, are painted for this exhibition; 
they are mostly small! portrait studies, some of 
them in his most finished style, and rather in. 


and mystical pictures we have been referring to. 
Mr. Millais is represented also by t heads, 
chiefly of the Grosvenor family, in a sufficiently 
different style again, and ill a fine, free 
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Moore’s is also very limited in ite range; in the 
present instance, for example, the interest lies 
entirely in the colour effect, not in the least in 
the expression of the maiden, or in any w 
gather from her face as to the effect of the 
volume on her feelings. Still, it professes to be 
decorative art, and is a perfectly sound and 
healthy art as far as it goes. Mr. Richmond's 
“Electra at the Tomb of Agamemnon,” a new 
work, has unquestionably fine feeling and fine 
qualities ; somehow its effect seems hardly pro- 
portioned to its aims. A far finer work,—indeed, 
to our thinking the most complete thing in the 
gallery,—is his portrait of Mrs. Douglas Fresh- 1 

field. We here see the attempt to give to| decree of the Lieutenant of the King of Italy 
@ modern portrait a poetic and fancifal tone, 
without in any way losing sight of nature; 
although so mach care has been expended, and 
such a delicate feeling for colour is shown in the 
accessories, there is not the slightest indifference 
as to realism in the treatment of the figure; the 
features are beautifully modelled, and the draw- 
ing of the fine thin hand, which lies on the front 
of the frame, is quite a study in itself. 

In the east gallery there is less to invite 
critical questioning, the pictures being mostly 
more of the class which pretends to no specially 
of sentiment or idea. The finest thing in this room | of 
“yi ag half-length portrait, by myth of 

y Lindsay of Balcarres, playing violin ;— | designs 
® picture radiant with life Ta , and a7 
rich in colour, Mr. P. R. Morris exhibits a half. 
length portrait of a very girl in a silk 
shawl, which is very fine and in 
treatment, and discloses new powers in this able 
and rising artist. His “ Reaper and the Flowers” 
is more in the style by which he has been known 
in the Academy rooms and elsewhere; a study 
of somewhat idealised peasant character, 
children and an old man, as the 
figures of an evening landscape. M. Tissot is 
largely represented, chiefly by pictures of modern 
life, some of them in his best style; whether it 
is in deference to the intellectual claims of the 
Grosvenor Gallery that he has undertaken a series 
of allegorical pictures with a moral, of which 
the first is bited here, we can only guess; 
the result is most unfortunate, and M. Tissot’s 
admirers must sincerely that he will not 
complete the series, and that he will give up bis 
attempt at allegory, keep real ladies 
and gentlemen. Mr. Forbes Robertson, whose 


———— Ess 

A WORD OR TWO ABOUT ROME. 
AND THE LECTURE HALL OF MECENAS, 
Tux history of architecture will hereafter be 
found to owe much to the Revolation which 
restored to Rome her ancient position of the 

capital of Italy. The Italian Government w 
Ny ae et ee ee 


interesting Roman 
group under the title “ Mother and Child,” and 
a study entitled “ Bougival,” where a girl re- 
clines on the banks of a stream; his two land- 
. | scapes, “ Iffley Mill” and “ Parc de ¥ 
claim attention, more especially in an exhibition 
which is remarkably weak in landscape for the 
most part. There are in this room some very bad 
things, chiefly by foreign contributors, which 
will hardly keep up the standard which we 


from a heavily-draped figure, with 
the spectator, the expression and countenance of 
which is left to our imagination 
is a great deal that is very fine impressive 
in this, which is a work of fine colour and real 
poser iil Smathers esha 


have a gallery where only a moderate ni 

of works were admitted, and those only of a 
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anion of the two qualities of architectural expres- 
sion, — the monumental and the picturesque,— 
is evidently aimed at, and has been successfully 
accomplished. Having first noted this, as the 
representation of the most important buildin: 
recently com , we will devote a few words 
to some of principal designs;which may be 
incladed under 
Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

“North-east View of the yee eg 
garet, Ilkley” (1,072), by orman Ww, 
A.RB.A. The as of those designs in which 
the architect succeeds so thoroughly in repro- 
dacing the frank simplicity, and even rudeness, 
of Medisval architecture in its less elaborate 
forms. Taken as such, it is a most pictoresque 
design, illostrated in a beautifal and effective 
pen-drawing. Mr. Shaw ie one of the few ex- 
hibitors who habitually and conscientiously adds 
a plan to his drawings,—an example we wish 
were more followed. Tbe plan in this case 
shows something, if we mistake not, of an in- 
tention to produce a specially Protestant ar- 
rangement in the short choir and shallow square 
chancel. We fail to see the motive for placing 
the north transept windows so high up in the 
wall. On the other side, where the 
stands, there would be a motive for it. his 
is @ point to be remarked upon, because the 
defence of this kind of accidental and picturesque 
designing is, that it follows the convenience of 
internal structure and arrangement; but if the 
external irregularity is quite independent of 
this, there seems no defence for it. 

“South-east View of St. Mary’s Church, 
Southampton ” (about to be erected as a memo- 
rial to the late Bishop of Winchester) (1,109), 
G. E. Street. An exceedingly simple design of 
Early English character, marked by the autbor’s 
usual power of giving dignity and breadth of 
effect to small buildings. The windows form a 


indicate the spot (which Augustus adorned with 
the beaks of the ships taken at the battle of 
Actium) from which the orators addressed the 
public. The identification of this famous edifice 
completes the recovery of three sides of the 
Foram. The fourth is still covered by the honses 
of modern Rome. As to the monuments of 
which the remains may here be discovered, 
information has been obtained from two bas-relief, 
probably dating towards the close of the first 
century, which were found when excavating near 
the colamn of Phooas. The subject of the reliefs 
has been contested ; but it is admitted that the 
scene is intended to represent the Foram. On 
one relief are to be recognised the temples of 
Castor and of Saturn, and the Julian Basilica ; 
that is to say, the buildings on the south of the 
Forum. It follows that the other slab repre- 
sents the monuments on the north, and as yet 
uninvestigated, side of this most famous 
historic site. 

Disappointment has been felt, not unvatarally, 
at the modest limits to which the identification 
of these renowned monuments reduces the open 
space of the Forum. But it mast be remembered 
that this area, the very heart of Rome, was not 
intended, like the Place de la Concorde, for 
architectural effect alone. The Forum played 
as important a part in Roman history as the 
House of Commons did in our own. The people 
assembled in its area. There they were ad- 
dressed by the orators who sought to move their 
passions or to win their applause. 

The downward slope of the adjoining hills 
converted the Forum into a sort of pit, or arena, 
in which the voice of the orator was more dis- 
tinctly audible than would have been the case if 
he had stcod on a hill, or in a more open space. 
Bat the distance to which the voice, even of the 
most stentorian speaker, could effectively reach 
was small. Ona large area the position of the 
oater ranks of an audience would have been 



























































limited by this natural range, and an empty | triplet at the east end, with statues 
space would have surrounded the mass collected | between. The low building (vestry ?) against 
to listen. There was, therefore, no reason for|the east wall has a bad effect, and looks like 


an excrescence. No plan. 

*8t. Michael and All Angels, Croydon” 
1,116), by J. L. Pearson, A.R.A. This is a fine 
rawing of a very fine and impressive design, 

apparently in brick (judging from the handling 
of the drawing). The east end is in the form of 
an apse, and is flanked by two square tarfets, 
terminating in a Jantern stage and small square 
wood spire, but perfectly plain below; this same 
characteristic of a plain and massive substrac. 
ture is carried out in the large tower, which is a 
most succesefal combination of massive and 
picturesque treatment ; the base of the spire is 
marked by large well-designed angle turrets, 
above which the spire rises perfeotl. 
to the The crossing is marked by a fléche. 
There is real architectoral genius in this design, 
which is something quite out of the common 
run, without any oddity or ini after 
novelty. There is, however, no plan to enable 
us tojadge how far the scenery of the building 
i strocture. 


“‘New Charch at Beckenham” (1,172), H. 
Dawkes and E. F. C. Clarke, deserves mention 
as @ fine drawing, combining plan and exterior 
and interior perspectives on one sheet ; the range 
large traceried windows (Geometric style) 

octagon willnsending 


maintaining a space, free from buildings, of a 
larger area than was actually necessary for 
holding an audience; and thus, as monument 
was added to monument, the Forum became 
surrounded with ranks of temples, arches, 
statues, and palatial structures, the ensemble of 
which must have given a view unrivalled for ite 
structural magnificence, as matter of detail, and 
thus picturesque (rather than pictorial), with an 
historic grandeur to which the world coald afford 
no parallel. But such a structural arrangement 
of the entire plan as the architect of a new city 
would demand as a necessary element of archi- 
tectural beauty, must have been entirely absent 
from this part of Rome. The Forum grew with 
the growth of Rome; it reflected every great 
epoch, almost every great event of her history. 
Under Augustus, it reflected the life of eight 
centuries,—of eleven under the first Popes; but 
it had none of the measured, leisurely, artificial 
excellence which occars only in cities which have 
been planned to the rale of a single founder, or 
which have passed under a stern foreign rule ; 
such as that under which the Dake of Alva 
drove his sword through the centre of Naples, 
and thus endowed that city with the long, 
straight, pictorial avenue which is yet called by 
as rg of the Spanish viceroy, the Strada di 
‘oledo. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
Tue arehitectural room at the Academy this 


year contains eypicee Bese suggests any new 
development in , but the collection 
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faultless in regard to 
the drawing is a fine one. 

“Church of the Holy Avgele at Hoar Cross, 
near Burton-on-Trent : View from the Chance}, 
looking East’’ (1,089), G. F. Bodley. A fine 
water.colour drawing of whet Race 
interior of late Gothic type. reredos, 
the whole space below the east ( 
apparently carved oak, with s profasion of niches 
and figures. The whole effeot is very rich, bat 
the details are so entirely imitative of Medisoval 
work as to leave little room for comment. 


** All Souls’ Church, tan 
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new Apse and Arrangement for 
J. 0. Boott. A scheme for coloured 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF TROY. 
’ BY DR, HENRY SCHLIEMANN.* 
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these sites of ancient cities so scanty, how comes 
it then to be so gigantic on the site of Troy 
divine ? The answer to this we find in 


joined with mud, if he had to build for the town’s 
chief or ; the adjacent fields abound with 
stones, and thus this building material was ready 
at hand. Bat be it from economy or some other 
reason, he built the walls of the houses of common 
mortals of sun-dried bricks, for which the allavial 

Scamander farnished 
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' weights of diolite or granite. Bat not only did 


wood enter extensively into the construction of 
eas enkes ; Wenteced also most extensively into 
the building of the fortifications, of which like- 
wise only the lower part was of smaller or larger 
stones, joined without avy binding material ; the 
upper part was of wood. This is proved by the 

of the great tower iteelf, which is only 
20 ft. high; it slants onder an angle of 15 
degrees, and there are the most evident signs 
that it was never higher. Such a tower can never 
have served as defence, because it can easily be 
scaled. Thus i¢ must necessarily have been 
surmounted by a huge wooden tower, and like- 
wise the whole of Troy’s circuit-wall must have 
been surmounted by a high wooden wall, inter- 
sected by towers, for on its entire west and south 


by | side it bas the same inclination as the great 


tower, and thus it can only have served as @ sort 
of substruction for the great wooden works of 
defence. This is in the most certain manner 
proved by the 6 ft. to 7 ft. deep masses of wood- 
ashes, intermixed with terra-cotta jars, vases, 


not | plates, and by the large quantity of stone 


hammers and handmills with which the top of 
the tower and the walis, and their slanting out- 
side were covered. I may here remark that in 
the different places where I have brought a part 
of this wall to light, it consists of large blocks, 
and though it is far less massive than the circnit- 
walls of Myocens, yet it belongs to that category 
of walls which we call cyclopean. Also the great 
double gate which leads in a south-westerly 
direction to the plain, must have been sur. 
mounted by a lofty tower, because not only do 
we see on the masonry of this gate the most 
uomistakable marks of a violent fire, bat we 


paved, because when I excavated this gate in 
April, 1873, the slabs of the pavement looked as 
fresh as if they had but jast been cut in the 
quarry, but on being exposed to the sun they 
quickly crumbled away, and bave now long since 
entirely di , within the gate, and fora 
distance of 13 ft. to 15 ft. from it, whilet farther 
on they remained in a perfect state of conserva. 
tion; and all this can only be explained by sup- 
that the pavement had within the 

and for a distance of 13 ft, to 15 ft. from the 
same, been exposed to the violent fire of the 
wooden tower by which the gate was surmounted, 

The question now naturally arises,— Have we 
any example of a city like this having elsewhere 
ever existed in antiquity? I should say thatan 
idea of such a city answers to the description 
(Diodorus Siculus, xiv., 30) of the of the 
Mogcbrowo, on the shore of the Sea, 
which consisted of wooden towers seven stories 
high, and which Xenophon with his 10,000 men 
was forced to storm and destroy (see also 
Xenophon, v.,4). According to Strabo (549) and 
Dionysius Halicarnassus (i., 26), even the name 
of the Mossynoikoi (Mocctvown) is derived 
from Mossyn, which signified a wooden tower. 
I may farther mention that we find the same 
style of architecture as the lower story of the 
Trojan houses, viz., buildings of sun-dried bricks, 
in extensive use in the ruins of ancient cities of 


whilst ba of small stones 
with earth, like the first story of Troy’s 
chief or we find in the pre-historic cities on 


the island of Thera and Therassia. Both these 


exactly as we find it in the lower of the 
large house jast north of the peat egies at 
. Bat question, did Homer know Troy 
immensely high wooden towers, and houses 
on substructions such as I have just described, 
I mast answer most decidedly in the negative. 
When he describes the architecture of the Phsxsa- 
cians’ market-place on the island of Lxepin 
Ways, vi., 266-267), or when he describes 
’s palace, or that of his daughters (I1., vi., 
242-250), according to Mr. Wright’s excellent 
translation :— 


“ Thence to se pe ba emg splendid coarts he went, 
Adorn’d with shining porticos, wherein 
Were chambers built of polish’d stone 
All side by side : there with their consorts slept 
The sons of Prism. Facing th»se arose 
Twelve chambers side by side, of polish’d stone, 
Near to each other: there the sons-in-law 
Of Priam elept beside their blameless wives.” 


He can only have had in view, either an archi- 
tecture of houges in which, like the treasuries 
of Orchomenos and Mycenm, the stones are 
quadrangalar, well fitted together, but only 
smooth on the internal wall, and this is more 
likely an architecture of houses of well-fitted 
square stones polished on both sides, such as 
appear indicated in the three small golden 
temples found by me in the third tomb at 
Mycens~. In exploring in 1868 the island of 
Ithaca, I found at its southern extremity, imme- 
diately above the fountain which Homer calls 
Arethusa, and which until now has preserved 
that name, the ruins of eight or ten small 
chambers of very ancient masonry of radely- 
cut quadangolar stones well fitted together. I 
am far from maintaining that these eight or ten 
chambers form part of the twelve swine-stables 
which the divine swineherd Eameus built for 
his master’s hogs; bat what I maintain is that 
Homer knew the locality, that he was aware of 
the existence of the twelve chambers, now 
redaced to eight or ten, and that he represents 
them as those built by Eameas. Of fountains 
there are but a few in Ithaca; besides, Homer 
describes so well the place at the southern 
extremity of the island, he indicates so well the 
100 ft. high rock cépat, which is even now called 
by the same name, and which descends vertically 
to the fountain immediately south of the twelve 
pigeties, that there can be no donbt in this 
respect. Thus those chambers or stables must 
represent a kind of masonry which Homer was 
acquainted with and which he describes. 

In a beautiful valley near the northern 
extremity of Ithaca is a small, very ancient 
enclosure of wrought quadrangular stones, 
which tradition indicates as the “School of 
Homer.” This can, of course, never be proved ; 
bat the minute and accurate description which 
the poet gives us of several parts of Ithaca 
perhaps give to the island a better claim than 
any other place in Greece to the honour of being 
his birth-place. So, for instance, he perfectly 
describes the grotto near the port Phorcys, 
between the tower of Badu and Mount Aeréc ; 
the stalactites hanging from the natural vault 
of the he calls the weaving-looms of the 
Nympbs, to whom the grotto was sacred, and 
wt Sat it was; he farther says that it 
had two entrances, of which the northern served 
for the men to descend, whilst, by the other, 
which tarned towards the south, descended only 
immortal gods, it being impossible for men to 
use it, All these details perfectly agree with 
the grotto as we see it, for it has only one door, 
which is turned to the north, and, besides, it has, 
due south from this entrance, a large round 
hole in the vault, by which of course no man 





can enter, because the grotto is abont 50 ft. 
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deep ; and Homer’s assertion, therefore, that it 
served as a door to the gods perfectly agrees. 
In the grotto we see on the south side an altar, 
and this also agrees with Homer, who says that 
Ulysses sacrificed three goats to the Nymphs. 
I suppose that the gap in the upper vault, which 
Homer calls the entrance of the gods, served as 
a chimney to lead off the smoke of the fire of 
the sacrifices. I do not hold all this from hear- 
say; it was in Ithaca that I began my careeras 
an explorer. I lived there for some time, have 
often 
carefally, and asstalactite grottosare exceedingly 
rare (I know of not one in Greece), and as thi 
one answers in every respect so perfectly the 
requirements of the Homeric description, I feel 
bold to maintain that even if there were no other 
evidence in Ithaca, this grotto alone would 
suffice to prove the identity of this island with 
the Homeric Ithaca. As is well known to my 
honoured auditory, the whole interior of both 
the treasury of Atreug in Mycenz and that of 
Minyas in Orchomenos was ornamented with 
bronze plates ; the two small bronze nails which 
we see in each stone leave no doubt iu this 
respect. That Homer had seen similar buildings 
in Ithaca is, I think, sufficiently proved by the 
in the “ Odyssey” (vii., 84-87). “ As the 
sun or the moon beams in bright splendour so 
beamed the high palace of the magnanimous 
Alkinoos; for the bronze walls extended from 
the threshold of the gate to the innermost part of 
the building; their entablature was of blue steel.” 
Thus the architecture which Homer describes 
is an additional proof to the many given by the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone in his classical 
work ‘‘ Homeric Synchronism” that Homer was 
an Achaian. I farther conclude from the fore. 
going that he never came to Troy himself ; that 
he either heard the details of the Trojan war 
from the mouth of the retarning Greek army, or 
that he knew them from the rhapsodies of pre- 
ceding poets. Had he visited the Troad him- 
self he could never have made the mistake of 
transferring the two sources of the Scamander, 
one with icy cold and the other with boiling hot 
water, from the top of Ida to the foot of Ilium’s 
walls ; besides he would not then have attributed 
those walls to the workmanship of Neptune and 
Apollo; walls like those of Tiryns or Mycenz 
may deserve the honour of being attributed to 
gods, but not those of Troy. Moreover, Smyrna 
would never have had the honour of being con- 
sidered as Homer's birthplace had it not been 
that this city was captured and destroyed in 
627 B.C. by Sadyattes, king of Lydia, and re- 
mained in ruins and deserted until 301 B.C., 
when Antigonus began its rebuilding, which 
after his death was continued and terminated 
by Lysimachus. Thus Smyrna was dead during 
all the time when the enthusiasm for the Homeric 
poems was intense, and when the rhapsodists 
went from house to house chanting the divine 
hymns. Men are jealous of the living only, but 
not of the dead, and it was for this sole 
reason that, as one of the seven Greek cities 
which claimed the honour to be Homer's 
birthplace, Smyrna carried the palm. As I 
have given @ summary account of my finds 
in Mycengw both in the Times and before 
the Royal Society of London Antiquaries, I 
shall not repeat the story here, but will only 
observe that I do not at all recognise on the 
Mycenwan treasures the Orientalising influence 
of which so much has been written. That we 
find here an enormous mass of spiral ornamen- 
tation, and that we see also spirals on the 
Assyrian monuments, is not the slightest proof 
that the Mycenswan spiral ornamentation was 
imported from Assyria, or from elsewhere in 
Asia, because spirals we find algo on the Mexican 
antiquities; and, as Mr. A. CO. Murray, of the 
British Museum, rightly observed to me, the idea 
of the epiral is given by every metal wire. 
Indeed, I cannot find the very slightest resem- 
blance between any one of the golden Mycenwan 
ornaments with ornaments contained either in 
the British Museum or in any other museum in 
the world. However, diedems with an orna- 
is of rosettes re tear work, like the 
ycenwan, existed in a high antiquity inC 3 
because three or four of a ae me le 
Cypriote statues in the British Museum have 
the head ornamented with perfectly similar 
diadems. I may farther mentiov, with regard 
to the objects found outside the five Mycenzan 
tombs, viz.,—the perforated beads of agate, or 
potetone, with two convex sides, of which the one 
is ornamented with radely engraved animals,— 
that similar ones are in the British Maseum, 
brought from the Greek islands. It has been 


n in this grotto, have examined it most | speak 


five tombs of Mycensw, being cut into the 
cannot be of the Homeric period, because 
the divine poet knew of conical sepulchres 

The latter assertion is perfectly 
there is no such conical tamulos in 


tombs similar to those of Mycens 
been found yet in Greece, they are 
of a comparatively modern L 
great antiquity of the Mycenman tombs we have | di 
no less an authority than that of Mr, Charles 
Newton, and if no similar tombs have ever 
found, it is merely because nobody before me 
has ever made in Greece deep excavations ; at | t 
any rate, nobody before me has ever reached 
there the virgin soil in his excavations, and only 
for this reason similar tombs have never been 
found. But Greece has now the fortane 
to have as Prime ne A or sv 
Deligeorges,—a man i ure, oti 
a soldier and an archsologist,—and he is doing 
all he can to encourage archsological researches 
in Greece. Thus in all probability there will 
now soon be found in Greece other instances of 
a similar mode of burial ; but it is very doubtful 
whether tombs with such rich treasures aa the 
five Mycenmwan sepulchres will ever be found 
again. It has been objected that the five 
Mycensean sepulchres cannot possibly contain 
the bodies of Agamemnon, Eurymedon, Cassandra, 
and their followers, for the reason that they 
were killed by their enemies, Aigisthus and 
Clytemnestra, who had usurped power, and 
would neither have buried them nor have per- 
mitted them to be buried, with immense 
treasures. But this objection falls tothe ground 
before the testimony of Homer that even he who 
killed his enemy buried him in fall armour, with 
all his weapons. So, for instance, Andromache 
says to Hector :— 
“ To me no sire is _ : 

Nor honour’d mother ; Achilles’ band 
My sire, Eétion, slew, what time his arms 
The populous city of Cecilia razed, 
The ofty-gated Thebes ; he slew indeed, 
But ering 4 him not; he reverenced the dead ; 

And o’er his body, with his armour buried, 

A mound erected.” 
That it was the custom in the heroic age to 
bury the dead with those objects which had 
been dear to them in life is farther proved by 
Homer (Od., xi., 72-76), where the soul of Elpenor 
begs Ulysses to bary his body with his weapons, 
and to erect a mound over him: “ Do not leave 
me behind unwept for, unburied, when you go 
away, lest I shonld become the canse of the 
wrath of the gods against thee, but burn me with 
all the arms which belong to me, and erect over 
me @ mound on the shore of the hoary sea.”’ We 
see also in Diodorus Siculus (ii., 21-28) that 
Sardanapalus, the last king of Assyria, erected 
in one of his courts an immense pyre, on which 
he burnt himself, together with all his treasures, 
his royal ornaments, his wives, and his eunuchs. 
I further remind yon of the large treasure of 
elaborately-ornamented gold and silver vases and 
other jewels, as wellas bronze vessels and vases, 
arms, &e., discovered in a tomb at 


ury 
B.C., viz., to that period in which the influence 
of the civilisation and industry of the Haat 
dominated in Etroria and Latium. We see also 
in Sophocles (Ajax, 555) that Ajax begs to be 
baried with his arms. I further call attention 


frand.—Above the most frequented gate of 
the city (Babylon) she erected for herself a 
tomb, which protruded from the upper part of 
the gate; and in this sepulchre she engraved 
an inscription of the following tenor :—‘ Let any 
of the kings of Babylon, who succeeds me, and 
may stend in need of money, open the sepulchre, 
and take treasures as much as he likes, but let 
him open it in no other cage than when he really 
needs money, becanse that would not be 
This sepulchre remained intact until the 

dom passed over to Darius. Darius was 
that he could never use the gate, and that 


there, and though 


be allowed to take them. But this gate he could 
not use, because passing it he would 





have had the corpse above his gd. Now, in 
opening the tomb he found no treasures, but 





lately asserted by a German scholar that the | corpse, 
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inexperienced colourists should have so stron® 
a disposition to gee all shadows of whatever 
very | object inclining to a crude and unpleasant violet 
tone. 

The Impressionist artists, whose number isless 
than twenty, work chiefly with turpentine colour 
or in distemper, gouache being the less familiar 

and produce their pictures so rapidly 
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and one Impressionist painter is able to keep 
fally employed a popular colour-man and two 
or t frame-makers. 

It is ne possible to believe that any i | 
pressionist painter can be really sincere in hi Te 
work; they sre Parisians, and they adore noto- Tait 
riety, they are probably not millionaires, and ine 
they are young enough to seek this means of ‘g 
becoming such; they have started a weekly 
paper, entitled I’Impressioniste, a journal of 
art, which, of course, is entirely devoted to their 
own interests, and they have secured the valuable 
aid of the good-natured newspaper-vendors who 
occupy the numerous kiosques on the Boule. 


S Proscesion of Cimabiié ” was ted in one of 
the smallest Roman studii; and we remember a 
Roman sculptor at work in a room just 
enough to contain a quantity of plastic clay, 
® living model posed as Venus Aphrodite. 
The room in which Gibson habitually worked 
was exceedingly small and narrow; and we 
rather think that the designs of Sir Charles 
a “Palace at Westminster” were perfected 

in a very small office in Foley-place. 

It would be difficult to do good work in a 
smaller office than Sir John Soane made use of 
for his Bank of England Jabours, and probably 
Mr. Bauvard, the American panoramist, felt 
himeelf limited for space in executing his famous 
* three-mile”’ picture. 

A large painting-room, with plenty of light, a0 
contrived as to be easily diminished, is the best 
master and assistant that a painter can obtain. 
In Paris and Brussels, painting-rooms are 
positively perfection ; in London our painting. 
rooms are too magnificent, without being 
grandiose : we are either too smart or too dusty; 
order is generally insufficient, and we are 
perhaps too fond of blue china. 

Artists must not be too confident that th 


and the minuteness of 


Those Impressionists who show real ability as 
painters,—and there are several, we must own, 
who do show ability,—will most likely, like our 
own pre-Raffaellites, very soon forsake the me- 
thods of their school for modes of painting and ee 
subjects to paint more in accordance with ae 
eclectic opinion, and we fancy we already see in 
the leaders of this clique a wavering from the ' 
more violent tenets that must shock the ortho- 
doxy of the true believer. 

Indeed, there is something to admire in the } 
works of M. Piette, whose numerous scenes of 
provincial market-places possess much to remind 
one of such plessant subjects, and one head in 
particular, of a young girl painted by M. Renoir, 
suggests that the artist has really been im- 
pressed with something not unlike a correct 
appreciation of beanty,—something, indeed, that 
reminds one of greater Impressionists, who, 
without affectation or attempt to astonish, have 
painted before. 

Gainsborough and David Cox were great Im. 
pressionists, but they fortunately received 
perfectly correct impressions, and were gifted 
with the power of realising these with the 
utmost and t facility. William Hunt was 
an Im but he elaborated his impres- 
sions with a care and skill that ought to impress 
the French sketcherg with emulative admiration. 

Millais is an Impressionist of a magnificent 
order, with the rare gift of studying well out his 
exquisite impressions, and with the still rarer 
power of Spprociating the merit of other men’s 
works, w “the French Impressionists are 
utterly incapable of doing, they going so far as 
to say, “Let all art perish rather than one picture 
by our men”; such, we hear, being the 
views that these disturbers of the 


mqgenitenn) thea She moneen Peanmactnl ‘alazzo 
in the Piazza Navona. Few painters can boast 
of a better studio than M. Gallait’s in the Rue 
Verte at Brussels ; and as for Paris 
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days or years that he passed 
adventures with the brigands, or 
of even greater ; he would now think it 
bad form to talk of the delights of th 
even in those days when the dear old lamps were 
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the whole, Gavarni’s two pictures admirabl 
express the truth,—one represepting the 
long-haired artist exclaiming “ Bah! don’t talk 
to me of bourgeois ! ’’—the other delineating with 
equal skill the well-to-do tradesman 
impatiently away, “ Bah! don’t talk to me of 
artists!” 
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THE IMPRESSIONISTS. 

A crigque of eighteen Peser calling them. 
selves Jmpressionists, and by others named “ the 
School of the Batignolles,” from the neighbour. 
hood about which ng! mostly gather, have just 
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spirited sketches o haired who are | opened in Paris their annual exhibition. 

now the occu ho of oor ieee pecers Wie these painters have already ited | silent art give expression to. 
He may ny St Road “ p, ryoall their works is ample inination be 2 they are} Thelm pe abprim Pipe of ent ie: 
those ear w B00 not ners, & eir aims appear | scape, , a8 such, why shou ey go out oO ee 
at tied ts oy i Bone wien Pepa sty snfficiently determined and matured to allow of |the way for new methods of work or fresh i 
at’ whose as he will tell you, he used | their unanimous in declining to submit | models to imitate? Have they not Hobbema 

to meet many delightful —days when | their pictures to the selecting anthority at the | and Ruysdatl, Crome and Constable, Turner and 


Troyon, Rosseau and Corot, to teach them how H : 
tointerpret natare ? And if sober and temperate i 
from | propriety fail to affect them or to touch a chord vie 
of their souls, surely the bright and happy school an 
of Fortuny ought to satisfy their love of the AL 

We fear,—nay, we are certain,—that notoriety ; 


of art ; in their own opinion | is the aim of the Impressionists, like oar own ‘ig 
they are pe wie although they are | London school of pavement artiste, whom, indeed, ie 
not without their © h parallels, They show 
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FRENCH BUILDERS AND FRENCH 
POLICE. 


Unper somewhat influential patronage, the 
honse-deoorators of Paris recently held a meeting, 
and resolved to form a co-operative association. 
M. Clemensean, assisted by two other members 
of the National Assembly, M. Frebault and 
M. Codet, presided over the assembly, The read- 
ing of a sympathetic letter from M. Cremieux, 
senator, containing a cheque as his subscription 
for four shares in the new association, proved an 
encouraging opening to the proceedings. The 
large number of artisans present, though not all 
ready to participate in the new enterprise and 
abandon comfortable and, in some cases, lucra- 
tive employment, to hazard themselves on the 
troubled sea of co-operation, nevertheless testi- 
fied, and without exception, to the lively interest 
felt in the efforts of their more adventurous 
shopmates. The meeting was also the more 
successful, as its announcement excited the 
suspicion of the police authorities, and had to 
be postponed for some days, as the Prefect of 
Police could not at first make up his mind as to 
the expediency of sanctioning this gathering. 
To English readers it may seem preposterous to 


anticipate that danger to the State might arise | po! 


from the effort of a group of workmen to 
subscribe money among themselves and start a 
co-operative productive society on a sort of 
joint-stock principle; butin France no move- 
ment on the part of the proletariat is approved 
and willingly tolerated by the authorities. 

Nor is this the only recent case of police inter- 
ference with the various movements in which 
members of the building trades are at present 
engaged. On the 27th of February last, a meet- 
ing held by the sculptors, moulders, and decora- 
tors in the Salle Pétrelle was interrupted, the 
Prefecture of Police having given orders that 
one of the subjects it was proposed to discuss 
should not be brought forward. The workmen 
had met chiefly for the purpose of electing dele- 
gates, who were to constitute, together with the 
delegates of other trade corporations, a commis- 
sion of initiative to organise the representation 
of the French artisans at the forthcoming Inter- 
national Exhibition. But this they were for- 
bidden to do by order of the Prefecture. Later, 
on the 2nd of March, the police prevented a 
meeting convoked for the purpose of eliciting 
united action on the part of the various co 
tions at the Exhibition of 1878. In both these 
instances this arbitrary interference was due to 
the fear entertained by the authorities of wit- 
nessing a federation of all the trades-unionists of 
France, however innocent the objects of such an 
association’ might be. 

The workmen, however, energetically pro- 
tested that the proposed movement was not due 
solely to political intrigue ; that they felt, on the 
contrary, @ legitimate pride in the welfare and 
honour of their craft. They wished that the 
fruits of their labour should be worthy of their 
country ; and it was their object, in uniting, to 
send delegates to the Exhibition, to draw up 
technical reports, to compare the work of various 
nations, and thus to share in the benefits of the 
pacific and industrial tournament. They urged 
that even French workmen were capable of 
taking patrioticinterest in their trade, and might 
unite to visit an Exhibition without of necessity 
seizing the opportunity to create a revolation. 
Doubtless these protests, supported by the voice 
of the general public, will end by modifying the 
severity of the police authorities. In all cases, 
the French working-classes will be well repre. 
sented at the Exhibition ; for, even if the various 
trade re “ gt oeg ins to unite in one 
com ly is purpose, th 
individealiy geall Gelogutes who will mot’ fell to 
accumulate and diffase much information. 

Already a scheme has been broached of a more 
ambitions description than any attempted at 
previous exhibitions. It is suggested that a 
certain portion of ground should be given over 
to the working men, or their representatives. 
Here the members of the building trade will 
pian, build, and decorate an exhibition, which 
shall be the exclusive work of artisans unaided 
by employer, engineer, or architect, Within, 
workmen belonging to varions other trades will 
exhibit, in their own names, their work ; so that, 
if the echeme is realised, there will be a work. 
paif exhibition, = which artisans will have a 

air opportunity of showing what they can do 
unaided by the employer. From A social, 
political, and commercial point of view, this 
sec ion of the Exhibition will prove of the utmost 
interest. The plan, we should add, met with the 


will | i 


proyal of the Paris Municipal Council, an 
ee pa the sanction of the Prefect 
Seine, though at first this official did not 
make a few obj It now remains 
econ, whth View she Feakas of Fala S 
the matter; finally it wi necessary 
obtain the consent of the commissariat en- 
trusted with the general management of the 
Exhibition. Hopes are entertained that success 
will crown these efforts; but the opposition to a 
federation of the working men’s societies will 
have to be abandoned if the scheme is put into 
execution; for some such union between the 
different corporations will be indispensable to 
ensure the good management of the enterprise. 
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DARLINGTON. 


Untike some of the many towns in the North 
which have either arisen or been invigorated by 
the upgrowth of the iron and coal industries, 
Darlington has a history. More than eight 
centuries ago, in the days of Ethelred, its name 
was known, and in these brawling eight hundred 
years it has frequently come to the front, as 
the place whence one or two kings issued im. 
rtant documents, as the site of the gathering 
of forces, the place of meeting of commissioners 
in the days of the Commonwealth, and the 
theatre of events notable in the history, if not of 
the country at least of the county known in the 
olden days as “The Bishoprick.” Its situation 
on the great north road attracted to it some 
classes of trade, and there grew up in its bounds 
not only the manufactures, for which it is yet 
noted, but others which have given place to 
more modern and more extensive trades. It 
made “ huckaback,” and “ checked tammies,” 
small wares and spectacles, diapers, camblets, 
and bombazets; and there was established above 
a hundred years ago a manufactory of woollen 
and worsted goods which yet flourishes in its 
greatly extended form. But the industries of 
the town have all been moulded by the results 
of the action it took in the inauguration of the 
railway system. And, indeed, not only the 
trade, but the town itself has been revolutionised 
by the railway system which took its rise at 
Darlington. Prior to that era its chapelry con- 
tained only some 6,551 inhabitants; the town 
was governed by a bailiff appointed by the 
Bishop of Durham, and was composed of 
four ancient constableries. The town had the 
trade appertaining to market towns,—the rope 
and twine “ merchants,” the corn-factors, basket- 
makers, millwrights, and the skinners and 
tanners. Ina small way, three or four worsted 
manufacturers, half a dozen attorneys clustered 
near the horse-market ; there were two or three 
carpet mahufacturers, a couple of coachbuilders, 
as many flax-spinners, and an equal number of 
founders, whilst a dozen linen manufacturers 
dispersed themselves along the course of the 
river Skerne. There was a stuff manufacturer, 
a firm of worsted spinners, and the usual gather- 
ing of ordinary trades brought up the rear of 
the commerce of the town. The town was one 
of note in these coaching days; three or four 
coaches, with fall-sounding names, dashed up 
to the King’s Head in their journey worth or 
south, whilst others went east or west ; and there 
were a still larger number of carriers’ 
traversing the roads, whilst trains of asses 
coal to the south, or lead to the place of shipment 
on the Tees. The few letters were delivered by 
one deliverer ; the town was under the guardian. 
ship of two old constables, and one old lady was 


Pudsey, the Wesleyan chapel, and the meeting- 
house of the Quakers, even then the prominent 
sect in old Darlington. 

At various times, during a series of yeare, 
projects for making by canal a better means of 
communication between the east and weat of 
South Durham,—between the port of ship- 
ment and the rich mineral districts to the 
west,—had been brought forward and discussed, 
but these were set aside in favour of that first 
public railway which was so long and honourably 
known as the “ Quakers’ line.” Fifty years ago, 
the capital, energy, and of the 
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into two phases,—that 

the railway system, and 
mercial disco Vv 
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stone. The first led to the establishm 
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banking and commercial te of the 
county in the town. The second era showed its 
mark in the erection of blast farnaces at this 
central point between the ironstone district of 
North Yorkshire and the coal-fields and lime. 
stone district of — oe In the works 
of the Darlington Iron pany, it possesses 
one of the earliest rail-mills on a scale of magni. 
tade in the North, which have grown until they 
have become probably the largest ; in the works 
of its Forge Company it has one of the largest 
works for the manufacture of forgings,—more 
especially for railway purposes, such as axles, 
&c. ; in its engine works, it has, perhaps, the 
most complete between Glasgow and Doncaster. 
In its rolling-mills,—the Skerne, the Rise Carr, 
and the Driakfield,—it possesses facilities for the 
manufacture of plate and bar iron to a con. 
siderable extent, whilst in ite foundries and wagon 
works employment is given to a considerable 
number of men; and in its School Furnishing 
Company’s works it has the only example of 
works for the manufacture of school appliances 
in the North of England. 

This growth of industry has necessarily 
swollen the population, which has steadily risen 
until it is now assessed at about thirty-four 
thousand. The old church has long ago known 
an ap restoration, and four others have 
been added to assist in the part episcopacy plays 
in providing religious accommodation. Metho- 
dists of various grades have made a more than 
equal addition; the ionalists, the 
Presbyterians, the Catholics, and others, have 
made good their footing, and erected ornate 
dwellings for their faith; and if the Quakers 
have not made equal growth in numbers, they 
have consolidated themselves and grown in 
wealth, in influence, and even numerically. 
They have largely assisted in the provision of 
edacational appliances, until at the adoption of 
Schon af pi Act, the town oo the proad 

tion of possessing greater accommo- 
dation than Governmental needs assessed it at. 
To these, within the last year, a splendid train- 
ing college has been added, and to this an ap- 
propriate neighbour is now in course of erection 
in the shape of a grammar school. Its gas- 
works,—whose monthly make of gas is now nine 


tended, and their owners, the , are 

engaged in the work of construction of a new 
market, long needed, as well as of sewage 
utilisation works. More surprising has been its 
growth bodily, for whereas old Darlington was 
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, neces- 
of the town, its municipal 
boundaries have been, in the short period that 

since its even, widened, 
and the rateable value of its township may be 
now stated at over 120,000. 

As gery | ite prrimpedes Ber esneg es it may be 
stated that from ite w there issues weekly 
@ supply of water amounting in volume to ten 
million gallons; that through its post-office 
there pass about a quarter of a million letters, 
papers, and book-packets weekly; and that the 
it receives, 
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number of telegraphic messages 
moters,—who were chiefly connected with the forwards. sends, 
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body, viz., that of an and ep rw sgene 
ing member, the suggestion was met with the 
unanimous end cordial assent of the members, 
and, as you have heard, you were elected by 
acclamation. We rejoice to find that the in. 
tended honour is appreciated and accepted, as 
we quite feel that such honour is at least 

i the obvions 
fact that archmological research has been and 
must be greatly assisted by a knowledge and 


month, ge Mg Maron yay! Bia ag name 
returns, for 700 drunkards, large 
pectin Rep Fi eet pore 


up to the average of N. Wi 
the exception that as yet there is no library 
in it, the literary institations are now above the 


the philan institutions. Unquestionably, | study of architectural remains. Inasmuch as 
however, one of the architectare is naturally, from human necessity, 
of Dar’ is the that the | the oldest of the fine arts, its works must speak 
himyrursicate yd oko By reason of | eloquently to us of the habits and feelings of 
numbers, that body no bygone and hence it must be of peon- 
it liar interest to archwologists who, like yourself, 


have explored the remains of ages. The 
Council therefore feel that thete ta an intimate 
connexion between the two studies, and that 
they fare rightly asking you to become one of 
us. We are very glad to welcome you as a 
member of our body. In accepting that honour, 
I may remind you that you will be one of a not 
undistinguished band of explorers and archmo- 
logists who have gone before. Asan illustration 
of that I will refer to the excavations which 
have laid bare to us the Forum at Rome, to the 
still more wonderful excavations which have 
taught us something of Nineveh, and to the 
older as well as the newer gropings in the dis. 
interred cities of Heroulaneum and Pompeii. In 
connexion with these i you will be 
not displeased to find yourself associated with 
Canina, Layard, Lepsius, Parker, Viollet-le-Duc, 
and others well known to you. It has been well 
said that whenever Englishmen serving their 
country in distant lands have been called upon 
to perform deeds of danger or daring, their chief 
stimulus to exertion and their main recompense 
for suffering have been found in the question,— 
“What will they think of thisat home?” So, 
in like manner, may the explorers of the arts 
and civilisation of by-gone races find an incentive 
to labour and a reward for hardship by asking 
themselves the question,—“ What will my fellow 
labourers in the field of archeological research, 
wide as it is, think of this labour of mine?” 
Sach a question, Dr. Schliemann, may often 
have been present to your mind during your 
labours, and you have your reward toa great 
extent in the answer which has been practically 
given by the great interest which your researches 
have excited all over the world ; and that interest 
will, I have no doubt, widen more and more as 
the importance of your discovaries becomes 
more conspicuous. While you will, I am sure, 

this as a sufficient reward for what you 
havealready done, it cannot fail to stimalate you to 
renewed exertions. The way in which your labours 
have been and are ap in this country isno 
great marvel, because you have brought to the 
task you have set before yourself precisely those 
qualities which my countrymen moat admire,— 
the calm, thonghtfal inception of a theory, and 
the patient and persevering application of means 
to test that theory, notwithstanding all obstacles 
which have intervened, these qualities being 
combined with an utter forgetfulness of the 
dangers incident to such an enterprise. For 
these qualities we cannot but admire you. It 
is not always that labourers in the field of 
research to which you have devoted yourself 































than a century, has been increasingly adventu- 
rous in commerce, increasingly successful, and 
increasingly wealthy. This has been done by 
no spirit of parsimony, but by a foresight which 
took advantage of favouring opportunities to enter 
the woollen and mannufacturing trades, to become 
coalowners on an extensive scale, to found and 
guide the fortunes of the first railway, and to 
perform more than yeomen’s service in the 
development of the iron 


mentally, morally, and spiritually the town of 
their adoption, without regard to sect or party. 
Naturally enough, their faith throve for a time 
in the town of their adoption, and in time it 
moulded, in some degree, its council and habits. 
And whilst, on the one hand, it is a mark of how 
far power has been entrusted to the members 
of a body which not long ago was prohibited 
from municipal service, it is, on the other, a 
sign of the extent to which they have 
themselves to public life to learn that out of ten 
mayors there have been seven who are members 
of *‘ the people called Quakers” ; and that if in 
other the ion is not so excessive, 
it is in all the public bodies sufficiently striking 
to make it one of the distinctive features of 
Darlington. 

The future of the town cannot be other than 
one of promise. Itis situated at the point which 
is the nearest to the meeting of the three great 
fields of raw material for the iron manufactare; 
and thus it acquires an iron trade which will 
probably increase with years. It is more and 
more becoming a local centre for railway work,— 
for engineering and rolling-stock work,—and for 
the subsidiary but important industries attached 
to these; and with the increase of the railway 
system and the developmont of the mineral 
wealth of the apts ben ny ge eo per know 
& corresponding é retains in 
some degree its older trades, so that the founda- 
tions of its future are —built up on 
varied industries,—and substantial enough to 
promise permanence to the a ee. Seay in 
commercial matters, has so long the 
town which has been not inaptly named “The 
English Philadelphia.’”’ There is, however, a 
darker side of the picture. Better buildings are 
needed for the classes, and the infant 
mortality is greatly too high. 








guished company assembled here to-night. We 
in this country, at any rate, shall watch your 
fatare labours with very great interest, and I 
indalge in the hope that some who may be here 
to-night to welcome you may be here on some 
fature occasion to rejoice with you on your 
attainment of still farther triumphs in the field 


DR. SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOVERIES AT 
TROY AND MYCEN 2. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


AN ex 


senting to Dr. Schliemann of Troy 
and yoens, his diploma of election as an of mine, knowing how much p 
. Mr.|they are anticipating from the communication 
Charles Barry, president of Institute, ocon- | you are about to make to us. I will only, in 
pied the chair, and there was a large and | conclusion, express to you the great I 
brilliant attendance of ladies and gentlemen. | feel in being the means of conveying to you 
In opening the proceedings President | this diploma of association with our body, feel- 
said: Ladies and gentlemen,—My first duty is|ing assured that among the many honours so 
to introduce to you the of the evening ; and | rightfally given, and to be given to you, this of 
next duty is to ask the Secretary to read the ours may not be entirely undistinguished in your 
minutes recording his election as an honorary and esteem. 
and corresponding member of this Institute. . Schliemann, who was enthusiastically 
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; 
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“The Architecture of Troy,” which will be 
found on pp. 443-44. | 

In the discussion which ensued, 

The President said: Ladies and gentlemen,— 
We are honoured to-night, as you know, by the 
presence of one distingnished in all ways in 
England, and especially for the extraordinary 
grasp and versatility of his intellect: I allude, 
of course, to the Right Hon. Mr. Gladstone, 
who, amongst all those engrossing political 
cares to which he has devoted his life, has found 
time to pursue the investigation of such subjects 
as the one before us in a manner which has 
marked him as one of the most finished scholars 
of the day. We may easily suppose that he 
takes very great interest in the discoveries made 

Dr. Schliemann, and I therefore have great 
pleasure in calling upon him to open the dis- 
cussion 


Mr. Gladstone, who was very heartily received, 
said,—I must say I feel greatly indebted to the 
president for his commendation, which in great 
rsa mast disclaim, because, except an intense 

for those pursuits in which he gives me 
credit for having made progress, I can appro- 
priate to myself no portion of the commendation 
which he has bestowed upon me. With regard 
to the interesting lecture which we have just 
heard from Dr. Schliemann, on every account I 
would prefer that I should have been left to pick 
up what I could from the abounding wealth of 
the members of this Institute, rather than expose 
my own poverty, which I am afraid will become 
more glaring when it is compared with your 
president’s sanguine estimate already laid be- 
fore you. The principal part of the lectare, 
and, as far as I understand it, the most interest- 
ing part, though, indeed, the whole has been 
most interesting, is that which relates to the 
seeming paradox of the enormous depth of the 
débris at Hissarlik as compared with what has 
been found to exist elsewhere. He could not 
have brought his theory on this subject to a 
body of gentlemen better qualified to test it 
than those who form this Institute, and if I com- 
mit myself by giving an opinion it will be 
simply, sir, out of obedience to you, and with all 
the reserve which I think ought to mark an 
opinion so given. I certainly am disposed to 
agree with the doctrine Dr. Schliemann laid 
down with regard to this great accumulation of 
débris upon the hill of Hissarlik. There bas 
been something very remarkable in the fate of 
that portion of the globe from the earliest time. 
The choice of Constantinople by Constantine 
was not an isolated fact in history. It was 
the realisation of an idea that had possessed the 
mind of the Romans from the very earliest 
Imperial times. It appears as if the Dar- 
danelles and the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Bosphorus had been a sort of hinge upon which 
turned the fortunes and movements of mankind 
from a very early period, and consequently I 
am not surprised when I see how circumstances 
have determined that state of things in historic 
times. I am not at all surprised to find the 
marks upon Hissarlik of the extraordinary 
interest attaching to that neighbourhood,—of a 
number of successive races, beginning almost 
with the earliest recorded periods of civilised 
settlement, endeavouring to lodge themselves 
upon this i spot. To me it carries no 
paradox, because I think it greatly supported and 
confirmed by what we have seen since in respect 
to the desirableness of that spot. Its important 
connexion with the movement of race, the very 
circumstances of climate and soil, may, I appre- 
hend, be considered as marking it as a very 
eligible spot; and, therefore, there is nothing 
strange to me in finding that a number of these 
different peoples should have planted themselves 
upon the hill of Hissarlik within the course of 
a certain number of centuries. If so, then we 
have the fact of the displacement tested in the 


leasure | strongest and clearest manner by the recurrence 


of conflagrations ; for, if I understand aright, until 
we come to the upper strata of those which Dr. 
Schliemann has discovered, we have all through 
remains of conflagrations. If so, then I think 
his reasoning seems to work itself ont by no 
unnatural series of steps. I can well conceive 
that the disti architects who sit in this 
room will be to the last degree at the 
idea of rebuilding upon the débris of a former 
edifice. I donot recollect to have heard of a case 
of that kind in modern time that can be strictly 
so described. The nearest approach to it is one 
which is related by Mr. Street, or by some other 
gentleman who has written an extremely interest- 
ing book ppon Christ Church in Dablip, where it 
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tifal edifice,—a noble stone roof; but yielding to 
the hand of time, this roof came down an 
covered the ancient floor of the church with the 
ruins to the depth of some 6 ft. or more. The 
parishioners or attendants at the church, think- 
ing it would be a most laborious business to carry 
away all this stone, and that the church before 
had been quite unnecessarily high, put a wooden 


floor over the remains of the ancient stone roof, | seq 


and a plaster ceiling in place of the original roof. 
Ido not know whether that is an exact representa- 
tion of the method of the Trojan architects, but 
I completely agree with Dr. Schliemann, and I 
suppose it is borve out by other remains, though 
there may be no such remarkable case to be found 
elsewhere of a site on which successive cities 
would be built without any clearing of the site 
at all, but simply building upon the site as it 
offered itself, provided it was of a practicable 
character enabling the people to build. I would 
further venture to make this observation,—that 
toa certain extent this accumulation of débris 
and the gradual formation of a hill was in itself 
an attraction,—that with a view to the purposes 
of defence, which was a main idea in all these 
ancient cities, if the mound be elevated 20 ft. 
from the ground it would be better than 10 ft., 
and if elevated 40 ft. or 50 ft. it would be better 
than 20 ft.; and therefore this débris and this 
accumulation in such a case would really form 
an additional inducement to the raising of a new 
city, and consequently we see the accumulations 
which Dr. Schliemann supposes fit into one 
another and adapt themselves to the circum. 
stances of the case. With regard to the materials, 
assuming that Dr. Schliemann has shown that 
Hissarlik was the site of ancient Troy, I must say 
in his presence that, as far as I am able to judge, 
he has done more to give reality to that ancient 
city of Troy, and to bring it down out of the 
cloudland to which some speculators had banished 
it, and to incorporate and give it historical being 
and substance in the eyes of reasonable and com. 
petent judges, than all the students who have 
preceded him in the field of Homeric investiga- 
tion. With regard to the materials used in these 
cities I should say certainly, drawing my infer. 
ences not from any wide acquaintance with 
archeology, but from a conscientious study of 
the poems of Homer,—a study which has been 
both conscientious and prolonged,—I should say 
with confidence that as a general and almost 
universal role the materials were of a 
fagitive and perishable character, and that the 
use of stone was an extreme rarity in the cities 
of the period to which we refer. That, I appre- 
hend, would be entirely borne out by the position 
of the hill of Hissarlik, as the stone where it is 
found indicates either some great work of defence 
for the city in general, or else the palace or 
dwelling of some person of the first eminence; 
and with regard to all other dwellings we should 
be led to suppose, in the absence of reference to 
materials, and from what we know of the state 
of labour and of art, that they were of an ex- 
ceedingly perishable material. I suppose, by 
chemical aid, more may be done than has yet 
been done to ascertain what these materials 
were. I should be very much surprised to find 
that Hissarlik in general was built of well- 
prepared bricks. I should expect to find that it 
was built either of wood or clay, or of bricks in 
a very imperfect state of preparation, and that 
the action of fire upon it would rapidly reduce it 
to a state of entire and utter ruin. Of course a 
city into the composition of which such materials 
entered largely would yield a very considerable 
—_ of débris, eon not see, therefore, 
iscussion may suggestions leading to a 
different conclusion, any reason wh 
not follow Dr. Schliemann in his 8. There 
was one point which from him inci- 
dentally on which I should like to make a remark. 
He spoke of houses having the entire walls lined 
with plates of bronze, and of his finding bronze 
nails or marks of them in certain stones which he 
has discovered, I am not sure whether at His- 
sarlik or Mycene: ? [Dr. Schliemann.—M. .] 
Tam not at all surprised at that, bat I am in 
great doubt about the material. He has himeelf 
referred to a passage in the “ Odyssey,” where 
the shining glittering metallic plates, with which 
palace walls were lined, are mentioned by Homer, 
I remember at one time I was examining very 


much into the question what it was that Homer | i 


really meant by yadxéc, and I consulted Dr. 
Percy, and I think he was stongly of opinion 
that these metallic plates were not of bronze, 
but of copper. I dare say that Dr. Schliemann’s 
use of the e ** bronze ” and 
“bronze nails” is not founded upon actual 


d | enable the distinction to be d 





analysis, though but such analysis would 
fete ditnation to Bn 
use of copper nails, as I have reason W, 
is very important, because in a house which I 
recently parted with in London, attached to an 
outer wall was a coating of tiles, 40 ft. in height, 
These had been fastened with iron nails 
of copper, for the sake of economy, and the oon- 
uence was that one night, — ly 
when the house was empty,—the tiles all came 
through a skylight over the staircase, and it cost 
me 2001, to put them up again with proper 
copper nails. I may mention, in referring to 
this curious ciroumstance, what I believe is 
correct,—that we now do not know how to make 
copper nails hard enough to drive even into the 
softest wood. Sir Gilbert Scott will correct me 
if Iam wrong, but that is what I was told at 
the time; so that in order to put these copper 
nails into their places holes had to be bored into 
the wood before they could be put in. It is 
remarkable, because it is a reductio ad absurdum, 
this state of things with regard to copper — 
when we consider that the ancient Greeks 
undoubtedly some means of copper, 
an art which seems to have been y lost. 
I have no doubt that the great bulk of the 
instraments and implements mentioned by 
Homer were made of copper. Indeed, I have 
read in the work of a German scholar, whose 
name I forget, but who carefully collected 
instances of copper arms, that in one case he 
found a set of surgical instraments made of 
copper. That is certainly a very remarkable 
case, even if we suppose these instruments to 
have been of a very imperfect character. I 
think I have sufficiently vindicated what I said 
as to the poverty of my own resources on this 
subject, and I will now release you from the 
pain of listening to me, and leave you to gather 
information from the more valuable remarks 
which are at your disposal. 

Mr. C. T. Newton, O.B. (keeper of the Greek 
and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum), 
said he had not recently visited the scene of 
Dr. Schliemann’s operations at Hissarlik, and 
therefore he should confine his remarks to what 
he saw during his recent visit to the excavations 
at Mycensw. He was sorry to say that the un- 

discoveries which had been made by 
Dr. Schliemann did not seem to be properly 
appreciated by some of the leading arche. 
ologists i 
filled with doubt and scepticism only to be 
effaced by a patient examination and stady of 
the things brought to light during the excava- 
tions. One of the most distingui 
sceptics was Professor Oartius, who had, how. 
ever, at Mr. Newton’s earnest entreaty, spent 
two days in examining the things which had 
been found, with the result that he had con- 
siderably modified his previously - expressed 
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ond which insy be translated as follows: “N 
ee abeniG thin | Lanta ne joni, 
has ét to be said ot the toms oo 

motion having been carried with much 
applause, the terminated. 








art. Besides these, each temple and each temple 


' way in which the Greeks arded death 
precinct had a iy number of dedicatory % a call Sass 


that of a scene depicted on another of these 
sepulchral monuments, where a man going out 
in the morning stooped down to pat his little 
dog. The whole series of these monuments 
showed how ready and willing the Greek was to 
depart this life,—a life which was so full of glory 
for him,—and to spend his time with those gods 
so divine, calm, and strong, and compared with 
whom he was only one degree less divine, calm, 
and strong. 

Professor Colvin delivered his third lecture 

































statues of the tu divinity, ing more or 
less from each other in the orice of the 
god’s attributes. These statues were for the 
most Lande Penge? go-crsmpty Leg: who 
were desirous either of ep a ering 
for some benefit received, or propitiating the 
god in order that he might not punish them for 
heir evil deeds, The third.clags or order of 
sr gpg was purely decorative, and was 

in the ornamentation of temples 
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Proresson Sipxer Corvin delivered the|themisclvés, as in friezes, mictopes, pedi. | on i i 
meta OP gd a ) afternoon last, dealing with the : 
ig cong e i Goat if Chait Lathares ménts, &. In the pediments ab Gihik and | taibiriais of the dhndy, trstiy, 0a divited accord. + 
Society of Arté on Monday, | of great Greek temples the richest | ing to the art employed, as sculpture, painting, $ 
‘After ialind OR tsa ee the ly decorative sculpture of the | and their subordinate arts; secondly, as divided 
Pisteal i cae bad arto! ge coke was yed. Of the and second | accotding to the nature of the work produced, 
presence a a a fay that the| classes of sculpture it was highly improbable|as statues in wood, gold and ivory, marble, 
sees eon deyy Roman att were co-ex. | that any erable remains would be found, | terrs-cotta, free and decorative statues, reliefs, ~ 
tensi ad ‘. a  e thé life of the | but now that there seemed to be a sort of revival | wall paintings, vases and vase-paintings, coins, 
Greeks ut every phage of it.| in archmological exploration, it was very likely| gems, gold ornaments, bronze armour and 


mplements, glass, &o. He remarked that it 
was necessary, before beginning to discuss these 
materials, to classify and group them in some 
way ; but it was a very difficult classification to 
establish, as it was hard to draw a line of demar- 
cation between objects which, though generically 
belonging to different classes, ran into each other, 
so to speak. For instance, sculpture and pottery 
might be taken as totally distinct groups, but under 
which of the two could be classed terra-cotta 
statues? It might be claimed for either, and for 
both, with good warrant, In the classification 
which he was going to adopt for the parposes of 
the present lecture, he should include under the 
term “ sculpture” statues of all kinds, whether 
in the round or in relief. Of the votive or 
dedicatory statues referred to in the last lecture 
as béing set up by individuals in the precincts 
of temples, a large number,—the majority, in 
fact,—were of bronze, bat most of them had 
irretrievably perished. Bronze was the material 
which from the severity of treatment which its 
use involved was best suited, on the whole, to 
express the genius of the Greeks in ite highest 
expression. The art of Phidias was, in the 
main, a bronze art. Of the durability of the 
material itself there could be no doubt; but, un- 
luckily for students of antique art, bronze hada 
fatal facility of being turned into pennies, and of 
this facility barbarian invaders bad not been slow 
to avail themselves. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that the known remains of Greek bronze 
were comparatively few and disappointing. By 


that many valuable finds of decorative sculptare, 
‘.e., sculpture which had been used in embellish- 
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our knowledge of Greek art was ripdecche: | 
widely extended. The asad 274 pronase 
to take a hasty survey of the most famons of 
the Greek temples their statues, beginning 
with the temple of Zens at Olympia, and its 
chrys-elephantine statue described by Pausanias, 
This must have been irrevocably destroyed cen- 
turies ago; for even had not the gold and ivory 
of which it was composed phar A the cupidity 
of invaders, the structure of the statue was such 
as to need the frequent application of oil or 
water,—or perhaps both,—to keep it from 
“springing.” It was on record that some of 
the statues of this description were regularly 
looked after and cared for in this way by 
poe sueemet attendants. The only clue 
we to the splendour of this statue of the 
Olympian Zeus were a few fragments of Greek 
and | statues in the Vatican purporting to be repre. 
tation of Bacchus 
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¢ and the Sileni was the particular delight of a 
ments which presen certain school of Greek art,—the later Attica 
school, represented by Scopas and Praxiteles. 
The lecturer went on to point out that it was 
often difficult to fally understand the meaning of 
a Greek bas-relief, even when the scene depieted | far the best collection was that in the Museum 

i i i i at Naples, most of which came from Hercu- 


physical powers of the sky, with the real dramatis persone, so to speak, were | laneum and Pompeii, and as to which it was 
always represented as thunderbolt in | ideal figures, such as that of Victory, 4c., only | probable that the greater portion was not Greek 
one hand, and his attendant was the | slightly, if at all, distinguishable from the other|art, but Roman reproductions. Toe Naples 
eagle, both being sym of power to swoop | figures. In the great central time of Greek art, | Maseum possessed one or two stataes of great 

Associated | portraiture was unknown, every representation | beauty, notably the celebrated statue of Nar- 
of a figure being more or less symbolical. It|cissus. Not many years ago there was found at 
was only in the time of Alexander the Great that | Bresciaa bronze draped figure of Victory writing 
portraitare was known. The portrait of | upon a shield resting on her knee. That was 
the Carian bronze from the tomb of Mansolus, | an important discovery, but, after all, it was only 
in the British Museum, was probably one of the|a Roman statue, copied, no doubt, from the 
earliest specimens. Death and Sleep were almost | Greek, but not coming from the fountain-head 
indistinguishable in Greek art ; in fact, it was not | itself. At Olympia lately an exciting discovery 
quite certain whether we possessed any Greek | had been made of the ear and a portion of the 
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been for the last few years a splendid female 
head in bronze; we did not know where it came 
from originally, but it was said to have been 
dug up in a garden high up in the mountains 
of Armenia behind Erzeroum. The penne of 
antique bronze which we possessed were, how- 
ever, especially “ornamental” bronze work 
as distinguished from figure subjects, not 
Greek, but Etruscan. The Etruscans showed a 
certain stiffness and mechanical quality, and 
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accumulation and distribution of the materials 
for the of classic art, and touched upon 
the excavations which had been carried 
on, g, inter alia, to the establishment 
our and msintenapoe of mnssame, to ihe Pnceenseae 

cartoon one of a number | between the Middle Ages Renaissance, 
Se oe ot little more heed was paid to any stray specimens 
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y times of Greek art, a very rongh wooden | of bas-reliefs which had been excavated at 
image of and even after Greek art | Athens. Sethe hanes asee. omnes of antique art which might turn up than would 
had attained a of perfection, these | faneral monuments, and the one in question have been paid to them in the Middle Ages. Even ; 
ip ct cae cmt att er. illustrated the Greek idea of death, which was | while Renaissance was dawning, antique or 
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almost entirely disappeared, and was being re- 
placed by enthusiastic admiration. By the end 
of the fifteenth century the exploration,—it 
might almost be said the scieutific exploration,— 
of Rome had been commenced. From the end 
of the fifteenth to the end of the sixteenth 
century was the most active time of exploration 
in the Eternal City, and since that time the work 
has been continued with more or less of perse- 
verance and continuity of aim. As might 
naturally have been expected, a vast number of 
statues had been found in Rome; the number 
had been calculated at 170,000, but it was im. 
possible to speak exactly. It was during the 
most active period of exploration in Rome that 
some of the moat famous statues in the world, 
sach as the Laocodn, the Apollo Belvedere, &., 
had been found. In those days, too, were formed 
the first great private galleries of the world, 
such as the Farnese, the Medici, the Ludovici, 
&c. These ultimately formed the nuclei of some 
of the great public collections, that of the 
Medici being trans to Florence, and form- 
ing the nucleus of the Uffizzi. One of the 
greatest treasures in this collection is the famous 
Niobe group, evidently copied from an original 
by Scopas or Praxiteles, and found in Rome in 
1483. Lord Arundel, in the time of Charles I., 
was the first Englishman who took an active 
interest in the revived stady of antique art, and, 
although the famous collection bearing his name 
had been for the most part broken up, there 
still remained at Oxford a few remnants of it. 
Towards the middle of the last century, from 
1730 onwards, it became the fashion for rich 
young Englishmen to go “the grand tour,” 
to Rome and Greece, and to bring back 
with them antiques of more or less consequence. 
Many of these were “restored” conjecturally and 
in a hap-hazard kind of way, one of the most 
active “ restorers” being a man named Jenkins. 
Nollekins in bis youth was employed in such 
work. From the collections brought over by 
instalments, so to speak, by the scions of noble 
houses, were formed the numerous private col- 
Jections of this country, some of which had 
gone to swell the contents of the British Museum, 
originally formed from the collection of Sir 
Hans Sloane. About the beginning of this cen- 
tury the collection of ancient marbles entered 
upon quite a new phase, owing to the exertions,— 
the very up-hill exertions,—of a man whose 
name bad been unjustly covered with a great 
deal of obloquy, but one who, in the history of 
human civilisativn, would hold a high place, 
viz., Lord Elgin. The debt of gratitude which 
mankind cwed to Lord Elgin for rescuing the 
frieze and pediment sculptures of the Parthenon 
from inevitable destruction was a debt of which 
it was impossible to exaggerate the greatness, 
notwithstanding the shrieks with which he was 
assailed by Byron and others. His work was 
hard, and bis labours were ill-rewarded. He was 
sent out quite a young man to Constantinople 
as our ambassador. While he was there, an 
architect, named Harrison, thought it would be 
interesting to obtain casts of the corner capitals 
of some Ionic buildings at Athens, and then 
came the notion of taking caste and making 
drawings of the Parthenon. While this was 
being done, it became evident to those con- 
cerned in the work that those beautiful soulp- 
tures were continually being injured and mati- 
lated, and this to such an extent that if they 
were to be preserved it could only be by 
removing them altogether. Lord Elgin got a 
firman from the Sultan, empowering him to 
remove them, and in the course of a few years 


180 cases were packed and shipped to England. | i 


The subsequent history of these cases was 


the bottom of the sea, and had to be recovered 
by divers years afterwards. Lord El 
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waiting for their consignees 
When Lord Elgin was released, he 
difficulty in getting all the cases 
after that he almost greater di 

getting the dilettanti to appreciate their 
The amateurs of the day, infatuated with what 
they the “ ” of the showy and 
ree statues of the Vatican and other gal- 
leries, obstinately refased to see any merit in the 
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Lord Elgin). They were deposited in the British 
ben. goa from that time the public taste and 
knowledge of Greek sculpture had been extended 
and enlarged, and Bloomsbury had become the 
necesssry Mecca of all students of Greek sculp- 
ture. Having in review the discovery of 
the Aigina marbles (which, he said, were lost to 
this country through the misunderstanding of 
his instructions by the British official who was 
deputed to secure them, and which were now at 
Manich), and the results of the explorations at 
Halicarnassus, Ephesus, &o., the lecturer, after 
briefly discoursing of antique coins and gems, 
and showing the great light which their study 
was capable of throwing on antique architecture 
and sculpture, made a passing reference to 
encaustic painting, and concluded by describing 
the so-called “Etruscan” vases, which, he said, 
there was reason for believing were not 
Etruscan products at all, They were essentially 
and entirely Greek, and were exported by the 
Greeks to Etruria in exchange for bronzes. 








MODES OF DECAY IN STONE. 


Ar the usual monthly meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Section of the Glasgow Philosophical 
Society, beld on the 18th ult., Mr. John Honey- 
man, president, in the chair, Mr. James Thom- 
son, LL.D., Professor of Civil Engineering and 
Mechanics at Glasgow University, read an in- 
teresting paper on Modes of Decay in Stone. 
Dr. Thomson said that his attention had first 
been specially directed to this subject by 
observing the condition of the walls at Queen’s 
College, Belfast, in 1862. Along one of the walls, 
at the level of a few feet above the base, was a 
regular band of decay, 2 ft. or 3 ft. broad. 
Below this line the stones were damp, but per- 
fectly sound, above it they were dry and perfeotly 
sound. He had satisfied himself that the same 
stone had been used throughout, and that, there- 
fore, the effect was due to conditions which 
should be investigated. The conclusion he had 
arrived at was, that the decay was caused by 
constant evaporation drawing the salts from the 
pores of the stone towards the surface, where 
they crystallised, the of minute crystals 
causing the disintegration of the stone. He had 
brought this matter before the notice of the 
British Association at the Cambridge meeting, 
and subsequent observation and experiment had 
fully confirmed the views which he had at that 
time expressed. Dr. Thomson referred to the 
great power exerted by crystals forming or ac- 
cumulating, and brought numerous illustrations 
before the meeting. He did not mean to assert 
that no other agent contributed to the decay of 
stone, but he believed that, in the case of sand. 
stone especially, it would generally be found that 
the decay could be accounted for by the process 
he had described. He had little faith in any 
external applications for preserving stone. He 
had often observed as a result of their use that 
instead of the crystals throwing out minute 
particles from the surface, their accumulation 
behind the artificial skin resulted in large flakes 
of the stone being thrown off. 

After some discussion, in which Mr. Campbell 
Douglas, architect, Mr. James Thomson, i 
tect, Mr. Mayer, and others, took part, the chair- 
man asked Mr. Wansch, as a geologist, if he 


of 
stones were likely to stand well when exposed in 
@ building. 
Mr. Wunsch said he would be guided by 
observation; he would examine the old build. 
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the nature of the disease. His own observations 
directly confirmed Dr. Thomson’s theory. The 
action of the special impurities of the 

air caused by chemical works, referred to 
Mr. Mayer, seemed to have nothing to do wi 
the decay of sandstones. He had found Glasgow 
and other sandstones go as in the purest 
country air as in town, when favourably situated 
a dovcdaninn the stein ah tacse, Sellesiod tr 
Dr. Thomson. He asked the members to assist 
in the elucidation of the subject by carefully 

presented 


noting the phenomena in cases coming 
under their notice. 

Professor Thomson having briefly replied, 
received a cordial vote of thanks. 








DESIGN FOR COVERING 
THE ROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL 
IN HYDE PARK. 


We have already briefly mentioned the pro- 
posal made by Mr. Wills, of the Royal Exotic 
Nursery, Onslow Crescent, to erect an enclosure 
over the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, and 
by Mr: Delancey endieit.” ts sac yeooeet 
by Mr. . tect. In our present 
issue we give an engraving of the design, and 
will Jet Mr. Wills tell his own by printing 
part of his letter addressed to Her Majesty the 
Queen :-- 

“In the first place I submit to your Majesty’s 
gracious consideration that the magnificent 
memorial, in Kensington Gardens, erected to the 
memory of the great and good Prince Consort, 
by your Majesty’s subjecte, is much too 
beantiful and costly to be exposed without 


pro- 

vitiated 
atmosphere of London. 
wecagoran that a er covering yee 
utely necessary, not only to a ly 
disfigurement, through atm influences, of 
the nation’s memorial, but also to enable the 
admiring thousands who so much iate the 
virtues of the late Prince Consort to corer, 
all weathers, an inspection of the beautifal work 
of art raised to his memory. 
Farther, I humbly beg to submit to your 
Majesty that, as the arts and sciences of the four 
quarters of the globe, are faithfully represented 
in marble, and as works of high art command 
the admiration and a; pri 
to view them, it would be in perfect harmony 
with the whole to add suitable illustrations of 
of each quarter of the globe, 
also as a means of lar instruction, and as 
illustrative of the and commercial benefits 
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line of thoroughfare for the traffic as the more 
direct line, h as a mere matter of planning 
and ensemble the effect would ily be 
inferior. The whole of the lines of street im- 
provement now before Parliament had been 

several times by Sir Joseph Bazaigette 


FACADE OF THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


AccorDING to promise, we give a view of th 
entrance front of ae Gente Gallen), mute-Se 
ah ee The doorway, as we 

our account of the building,* is under. surveyed 
—_ b oe an the designs of Palladio, and | and himself, and the lines of route fixed upon 
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balde-roude Holborn. Several of the schemes 
discussed by Mr. Morris had yet to be approved 
























































NEW STREETS AND STREET 
IMPROVEMENTS BY THE METROPOLITAN 
BOARD OF WORKS. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


In the discussion which followed Mr. Thomas 
Morris’s papert on this subject, 

The President (Mr. Charles Barry) said that the 
long list of street improvements which had been 
referred to in the paper showed the all-reaching 
vigilance of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 


justified its title. 1t was gratifying to know that 
in their colleague in the cubhnnhig- et the 
Institute, Mr. Vulliamy, the Metropolitan Board 
of Works had at its command the services of an 
educated architect. No doubt he would be able 
to show very good and substantial reasons for 
the lines of the new streets projected by the 
Board. It was to be hoped, however, that he 
would bear in mind as much as possible that 
whatever improvements might be made in the 
neighbourhood of the National Gallery, it was 
eminently desirable that that treasure-house of 
art should be made an isolated building, with 
sufficiently wide streets bounding it on all sides. 
The obvious advantage of this in case of fire 
was so great that he need not say more on 
subject. It would also be very interesting to 
know what course the Board intended to pursue 
in consequence of the withdrawal from their Bill 
now before Parliament of the clause which con- 
templated interference with the porch of St. 
Martin’s Church, How did the Board propose 
to get over the difficulty of having a narrow 
gullet leading from Trafalgar-square into the 
wide new street which it was proposed to form 
to Tottenham.-court-road ? 

Mr. Valliamy (Superintending Architect of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works) said he would 
answer the chairman’s question first. He 
thought that the Board had done wisely to defer 
to public opinion in the matter of leaving the fine 
portico of St. Martin’s untouched, although the 
effect would be to render the proposed new 
street, for the present, at.any rate, of less 
service at that particular point. The Board felt 
that as the public so strongly opposed any inter. 
ference with the portico the matter should remain 


initiative in regard to the matter if any 

inconvenience were found to result from the in- 
completeness of the improvement. As to the 
National Gallery, the portion of the scheme of 
street improvement in the neighbourhood of 
Hemming’s-row would be given up, as the War 
Office authorities would not consent to allow any 
portion of the barrack-yard to be taken, as the 
commander-in-chief was most strongly of opinion 


them too minutely or to ge their cost. 

Mr. W. H. White asked what the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to do in consequence 
of the refusal of the War Office to allow any 
portion of the barrack-yard to be taken for the 
proposed new street. 

Mr. Vallismy said that the only thing the 
Board could do was to wait until next year, and 
then come before Parliament with a plan of an 
amended route vid Orange-street and Leicester- 
square. 

Mr. Hansard said he sincerely hoped that one 
part of the scheme now before Parliament would 
not be carried, and that was the débouchement of 
the proposed new street into Piccadilly-circus, 
one side of which (that between Tichborne-street 
and the Circus itself) would have to be demolished, 
leaving a very irregularly-shaped open space 
opposite the Criterion Restaurant,—sach an 
awkward-shaped space, in fact, as to be almost, 
if not quite, incapable of any satisfactory or 
effective architectural treatment. The Circus 
and the Quadrant were the great beauties of 
Nash’s scheme, but if interfered with in the 
manner contemplated they would be greatly 
marred and disfigured. He quite agreed with 
Mr. Valliamy’s remarks as to cost, but at the 
same time he thought there was such a wag 
false economy in street-making, and this 
economy was sometimes exemplified in not 
acquiring sufficient land on either side of the 
proposed new streets to make good, useful, and 
practicable building sites; and in cases where 
the new street cut through the es. acquired 
at a more or Jess acute angle, some of the plots 
were almost useless. Wherever practicable new 
lines of street should be partially constructed and 
new buildings erected before demolishing the 
whole of the property required. This was a mere 
precautionary measure for retaining the manu- 
facturers or tradesmen on the spot, instead of 
compelling them to migrate, perhaps to a distance, 


of this kind the tradesmen or manufacturers had 
necessarily to remove a considerable distance 
away, and the new street, when made, had a hard 
struggle to get tenants. This was exemplified 
in the case of the new buildings on the Holborn 
Viaduct, which were only now beginning to be 
occupied as offices and business premises. 

Mr. Whichcord said that some two or three 


“This is the best line for most feasible and obvious 
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saved by slight deviations to the right or left te was whether they were to be 
while obtaining what would be nearly as good a partially sppropriated to tramways, and if 





because in many instances of enforced removal | C 


as to maintain the roads in better order. On all 
these questions there would naturally be great 
diversity of For his own part, he could 
not buat think that it was an abomination to allow 
tramways, as at present constructed and main- 
tained, in our streets; and now that they were 
threatened with steam power for drawing the 
cars, the outlook was not a pleasant one for those 
who were in the habit of driving. The wsthetioc 
part of the question involved in Mr. Morris's 
paper,—a very important part,—had only been 
glanced at, but it was particularly interesting 
to them as architects. There was no doubt that 
the effective opening-out of new streets called 
for great j it on the part of the designer, 
soas to d y to their utmost advantage any 
churches or interesting buildings of any sort. 
In this connexion Mr. Vulliamy was deserving of 
great credit for the pains he had taken in so 
arranging the route of Queen Victoria-street as 
to show at their best the few remaining church 
towers of Wren’s time. These towers were ex- 
ceedingly picturesque, and lent » great charm to 
the street. On the other hand, however, he 
regretted to find that the churchwardens, or 
whoever else might be responsible, had erected 
a glaring red brick screen wall in front of the 
churchyard, greatly to the detriment of, or 
rather in sad contrast to, Mr. I’Anson’s fine 
building for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. In conclusion, Mr. Whichcord moved 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Morris for his paper. 

Mr. C. F. Hayward, in seconding the motion, 
hoped, with Mr. Hansard, that. the proposed 
interference with Piccadilly-cirous would be 
abandoned, especially as the proposed line of 
street was capable of being modified by carrying 
a street through from Gerrard-street to the top 
of the Haymarket, which would be not only 
cheaper, but would better accommodate the 
traffic. The present traffic of Regent-circus 
was quite sufficient for it, and to lay on extra 
traffic to it would be to choke it up. On the 
other hand, the top of the Haymarket was a 
point which would beara great deal more traffic. 
A curve from the top of the Haymarket to join 
Gerrard-street would lead to Grafton-street, and 
so on to the circus which it was proposed to 
make slightly to the westward of Seven Dials. 
This route would pass through the building for. 
merly occupied by Barford’s Panorama, but now 
a Roman Catholic chapel, but with that excep. 
tion it would not involve the removal of any 
buildings of importance. The traffic by this 
means being brought to the west side of Leicester- 
square, & curve could be made without difficulty, 
and without passing through any valuable pro- 
perty, which would lead through Suffolk-street, 
Pall Mall, into Cockspur-street, and so — 

haring-cross. It was, however, very easy for 

those who were irresponsible to make these 
suggestions; the actual working out of the 
matter involved great expenditure and careful 
consideration. 

Mr. Jennings remarked that Regent-street, 
great as was its capacity for traffic, was at times 
congested, and it was therefore of great im. 
portance that additional arterial communications 
should be made from north to south. But all 
street improvements effected in London would 
be comparatively ineffectual to cope with the 
increasing traffic unless the subsidiary aid of 
railway communication were called into requisi- 
tion to a greater extent than at present. 

The President had great pleasure in putting 


the | the vote of thanks to the meeting, but he was 


sure it would be the desire of the members to 
include in it an expression of thanks to Mr. 
Vulliamy, who had kindly found time, amidst 
the pressing duties of his official position, to 
attend and give all the information in his power. 
He was sure that the members were very much 
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that he acted with great discretion. Of course, 
as had been ted out, the question of cost 


it was sincerely to be hoped that he would not 
be unduly trammelled and fettered by the bug- 
bear of cost, which was not begrudged in the 
long run if good results were arrived at. In 
conclusion, the President suggested that it would 
be desirable that the Board and the Institute 
should cultivate friendly relations with each 
other, to the end that they might take mutual 
coungel on matters of the kind before the meet- 
ing. The vote of thanks having been carried by 
acclamation, Mr. Morris and Mr, Valliamy ac- 
knowledged the compliment, and the meeting 
terminated. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the ordinary general meeting held on 
Friday, the 27th ult., Mr. H. CO. Boyes, presi- 
dent, in the chair, the following gentlemen were 
elected to membership, viz., Messrs, A. T. 
Murray, E. Komlosy, J. G. Perrott, and Sydney 
Turner. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, a 
vote of thanks was given to Mr. H. H. Stannus 
and the Entertainment Sab-Committee for their 
services in connexion with the members’ soirée ; 
and votes of thanks were also given (on the 
motion of Mr. Hayes), to Messrs, Tarring & Wil- 
kinson, Messrs. Waring & Nicholson, and Mr. 
Jobn Phillips, in connexion with the recent visit 
of the Association to Messrs. Doulton’s new 
premises at Lambeth (desoribed in last week’s 
Builder), and to Sir Coutts Lindsay and Mr. 
W. T. Sams for their kindness in allowing the 
Association to visit the Grosvenor Gallery, New 
Bond.street. 

It was announced that a visit would be paid 
to-day (Saturday) to a new building which is 
now in course of erection in Billiter-street for 
the East and West India Dock Company. It 
was further announced that Messrs. Penstone & 
Avern had been elected members of the com- 
mittee, to supply vacancies, and that Mr. T. W. 
Cutler had been nominated to serve as Vice. 
President, in the room of Mr, W. W. Robertson, 
who lately resigned in consequence of his re- 
moval to Edinburgh on his appointment as Sar- 
veyor of Pablic Works and Buildings in Scotland. 

The President called the attention of the 
members to the list of prizes offered by or 
through the Association to its members for the 
present session, which will be found in the 
‘“* Brown Book,” pp. 36 et seq. 


Mr. Thomas Williams then read a paper “ On| i 


Architecture as contributing to the Pictorial 
Arts,” which we give below. 








ARCHITECTURE AS CONTRIBUTING TO 
THE PICTORIAL ARTS.* 

I wave resolved to limit miyself to sottie 
necessary preliminary observations upon 
mutual relations of the arts and the assist. 
ance which they derive from one another, and 
to draw your attention to sotie of the most 


5 


remarkable and instructive instances of thé nie 
made of architecture in the works of tlie earlier 
masters of the Htalian school#, whith répresent 
& period in the history of wibecmnphafes morn | 
aro ‘ 

In the q in this view, those 
works in w the main object has been to 

resent architectural features, or in which the 
architecture introdaced is a more or less direct 


‘te 


representation of an edifice, or portions 
edifice, existing at the time when the work 
executed, are necessarily excludéd as 
ig Baga ce Pager toed agaghiry dine to - 
cemitn or da referred ¢ 
arc ure as accessory to the figures intro. 
duced into their works, aid fot to draw 
attention to architecture in itself. 
The puréuit of art is the striving after id 
perfection, and the more y the artist is 


nas sehool, the nearer he 
is likely to approach to ideal beauty, While 


* By Mr. Thomas Williams. Réad ut thé Architectural 
handles. abiieaiy modest 





he knows not why), and passeson, The man 
ah has this gift in some measure, but who has 
not ised it, or who has regarded it as 


suffered himself to ee ie thinking 
ina ve, may more, 
pga of ihe wateciile of beauty 
to him as are consonant with the peculiar 
of his mind, and stores up the ideas which 
thus derives, not to add them to that store 
universal knowledge of nature which is the 
source whence can args of 
beauty and fitness, but rather, by the very ex- 
clusiveness of his study of nature, to deepen the 
groove in which he delights to run. 
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men as inspiration is above talent. To him it 
is given to gather ev where, sometimes 

al seeking, and often fe appear 
unconsciously, the materials which enable him 
ee cae tal oe 
will approach just in proportion 
capability of bia mind to receive, io all their 


which are presented to him. dé 
Sach a man @ great power u- 
cating and elevating his fellow men, and incurs 
a deep reproach if he misuses or neglects the 
gift entrusted to him. His mission is to bea 
centre of refining influence,—a medium for con- 
veying to those who have not the capacity of 
reading it in the original tongue, the message 
which is addressed to every man in the open 


4g Nature. 
at, alas! there are many obstacles 
i Art is 


to 
) 

time is fleeting, and the artist’s hand may be 
palsied by age before he has fully 
mechanical difficulties ; or the mind may be more 
susceptible of impressions of truth of form, 
sem porn. than the ee is 
re ace them. spirit beauty 
lies in exquisite lines of form and subtle har- 
monies of colour which the artistic faculty 
appreciates when presented to the eye, and 
which are seen with a glow of pleasure, may 
evaporate during the tedious process of repro- 
duction, and on the canvas or in the marble may 
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worthless and left it undeveloped, or who has |i 


Bat the true artist is as much above these |i 


fulness, the universal impressions of beauty je 
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i 
eit 
i 
th 


es life, f peat ev tothe Sone 
power puts up 

bidder. This, I am afraid, is the case largely in 
the present age, when the increased luxury of 
life, the universal Pines | for notoriety and 
applause, and the Gesire for wealth, 
may extinguish the fire of genius, which, 
fanned by the purer and more encouraging 


art. The many have accepted the world’s offer 
and become mechanical. 

For such s man as I have just described there 
isno hope. He has voluntarily given up art and 
devoted himself to money-making; but the case 
is far different with the man whose peculiar 
facility for one branch of art is likely to involve 
him in mannerism. His 


the truth of this theory by showing how 

are the aims of those of ant eaabind th tind 
we have to do to-night, who have pursued more 
than one branch of art at the same time, and have 


if 
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vantage in this respect. The peculiarity of his 
art is that it is indissolubly allied toa purely 
mechanical science. The architect must be first 
a scientific constructor, and his art must be 
restricted to the beautifying of the forms which 
his building takes. The forms are determined, 
in the vast majority of instances, by considera- 
tions which have no reference, or a very partial 
reference, to the art which is to adorn therm, 
and the architect is, therefore, more restricted 
then any other artist by causes which are ex- 
ternal to his art. But, on the other hand, he has 
ne hee ee ee eee 
many generations, and which are, asit were, forced 
Se er ee The 
careless may turn away oe or & 
Snhy-dannant sieeve waa wey Serene pasetas 
a 
of it without being aware that 
Ewa cr i’ opers, iy sah 


ti 
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cheerful, Footer ogee Aged 
saasat obte auaitr ake , ina great 
measure at the mercy of architect. 

The masters of the Italian schools were very 
keenly alive to the influence which architecture 
has upon the minds of those who aré brought éo 
constantly in contact with it, and in their purest 
works they have not ovérlooked the charming 
ce Meme en oe contrast of form 
which is to be found in the jadicions doribina- 
with ‘opeesustations of agtres, aid’ dragaty. 
aimed at muking their works” supine, 
| Siaarhdetety) adem’ auebeteonaiad aisoctehe, 
was, of course, inevitable. 

I venture to think the of the 
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lated to interest and instruct; but at the same | painter are very numerous, although not nearly | riot at present a photograph of a work of 
time, I mast disclaim all to treating | 2o many aro in existence as there are of Giotic. | Uccello’s to be found in London, and 1 must, 
I © subject, or it at all fally.| I hav therefore, content myself with saying that there 
pag ot ee ges d my hopes if Iam the means . AE Fong geet  egpaearetle ers 
a Aloycee of avy who aim National Gallery, and that he employed his 
= bene Sree the highest eense of the word, knowledge of perspective more in the grouping 
lew Bo pee ation 3° subject w: cannot of his figures than in the introduction of archi. 

se py unimproved, and w i be the tectural accessories. It is, therefore, principally 
means of preventing their si into any of interesting to us on this present occasion ag 


marking an epoch in art, viz., the introduction of 
perspective as an exact geometrical science. 

I may now mention Domenico Veneziano, who 
was not a master who marked any e in art, 
or who rose pre-eminent among his fellows, but 
who introduced some very interesting architec- 
tural features into his works. I exhibit a photo- 
graph of an altar-piece at Florence, which is, I 

ak, rather remarkable as a fresco, showing in 


a manner a tansitional style of 
pi 8 Pera e pointed arches are supported 














which were in way th the aa ; 
me caps of an elegant free Ionic form. 
poe po ahem gods, is sufficient to account for I would next call your attention to Fra Filippo 
<attin i ve Sppears in Seuenreenes Speman 99.6 man wes Spe Ae Nee 
ot pages gen o art. We shall, as his fatne as a painter, if Vasari is to be believed. 
‘0 ised to find the He was a Carmelite monk, and is said to have 
. an mosaics are what i | been the father of Filippino Lippi. He, like Fra 
may term bag ta bje ) recent ico, often used symmetrical architectural 
emanci re 45 _ agen tence ene had almost bac bat, unlike Fra Angelico, his back- 
pk af a 2 avoidance of the free. al a _®| grounds were often of a heavy type, which is 
one py suis ey rg ge ie in the com. | noticeable, I think, in marked degree in the 
e meee many centuries before it was thought t representing Our Lord’s Entry into photograph which is here, and which is from a 
compatible with the semi- character erusalem. The procession winds round a street | fresco in the Academy at Florence. I have not 





a 
inclosed on both sides with walls. It is about 
the freer use of accessories which not con. | to proceed through an archway towards the cit; 
tribute direotly to the religious which is chiefly conspicuous by an oc’ 
picture, but could only be said to contribute | Gothic building, and in the f und isa c 
indirectiy by making the whole work more|way leading into the street. ing could be 
vigorous and striking. Until the time of Giotto | more enlivening and interesting than the scene. 
the man had not risén who was to initiate the © tena fe hak The 
freer style of composition, and who was to prove | grouping of the figures is very pleasing, but 
that all the variety which is imparted to pictures | with all this, the perspective is ludiciously wrong. 
by the use of representations of objects not | It would be impossible for one of the disciples 
direotly allied to the riry @: subject might 
be given without detracting from the principal 
oe of ri empath of vhat gg — 
ttine, and to religi i an 
I hell” haps be pete 
shall told that I onght to have 
placed Clmabiié first in this lebeated, tok I 
think the point of departure is to be found in the | covery and use of linear perspective which was 
appearance of Giotto. Cimabiié has the honour of | subsequently made led to the use of architecture 
having perceived and encouraged the genius of jin many cases as a sort of skeleton for the com- 
Giotto, and that of itself places him on a con- eae Capers, a device which was very 
Feces Bofeten) Sacen ee Carers Ss ue see necessary, as 1 do not think any a’ was 
ante says (I quote from Cary’s translation) :— | made until much later to produce any € of 


been able to find that he ever worked as an archi- 
tect, although the illustration before us might 
have led one to suppose so, by the completeness 
of the architectural background. 

I very much regret that I have not been able 
to illustrate any of the works of Sandro Botti. 
celli, Lippi’s great pupil. He was a very great 
master, and has made a remarkable use of archi- 
tecture in some of his works, notably in one in 
the Uffizi at Florence, where an allegorical scene 
representing Calamny has for a background an 
exquisite Italian-Renaissance arcade, with ve 
solid piers relieved with ornamental niches, wit. 
statues. Botticelli, like Francia, to whom I 
shall presently refer, was also a goldsmith, 
although it does not appear that he practised 


that art to any extent. 

I havea Psa) of a picture at Florence, 
by Cosimo Roselli a master of no great renown, 
who was associated in some works of decoration 
with Botticelli. I commend to your notice the 
architecture introduced here as particularly 
heavy and ugly. Roselli seems to have been a 
man who, while eminently respectable as an 
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whois accompanying Our Lord topass through the 
doorway, which is nearer to the s Ay 34 
they are, and there are heads looking out of 
windows in the distant city which are longer 
than those of figures in Eee sll y T men. 
tion these peculiarities of style of the time 
because I hope to be able to show that the dis. 






































gs “ Cimabiaé aérial perspective. 
‘0 it over Paintin 3 but now The next master to whom I natarally refer is | artist, had not enough individuality to acquire a 
The ery is Giotto's ; name eclipsed. Simone Martini, who is not, however, parti great name. Not so, however, with his contem. 


Chapel, aa painting by eee in she Aero 
ua, ustice. It is a 

crowned female ows cooled vata @ screen of 

Gothic design, with three gables with crockets 

ae ie eaten cogent 

i as remar upon in 
the“ Handbook of the Italian School,” edited 
the late Sir C. Eastlake. He refers tothe flow. 


interesting in our present point of view. The 


porary, Benozzo Gozzoli, who deserves especial 
architectural features of his works were more . 


mention as having been the first of the Italian 
masters to exercise his unfettered taste in intro- 
dacing into his works all such external objects as 
could add to the liveliness and variety of the 
scene, whether they immediately contributed to 
his object or no. Gozzoli, having once struck 
out this line for himself, seems to have thought 
that he had better give complete licence to bis 
imagination; and we, therefore, find his works 
ing in the variety of the grouping, in the 
ingenuity which he has shown in making every 
inch replete with interest and life, and to us par- 













Fiesole, commonly 
known as Fra Angelico, who was born in 1387, 
Fra Angelico painted entirely for the glory of 
and only religious subjects. His worksare 
fall of grace and refinement, and bear, I think, 
intrinsic evi of his earlier occupation as an 
and, Lg ips sc is everywhere | illuminator of religious books. His architectural | ticularly in the fertility which he has shown in 
visible in the m forms of the severe style | backgrounds are very interesting as conveying, | the introducion of cities, castles, and buildings 
the ntioned | almost ad much as the expression of the figures, | of every kind. 
i x poner mind to the spectator Benozzo di Lese di Sandro was a pupil of Fra 
consist of s 


ist of - i i did hi infini 
32s Fags fap daa aang: Har Angelico, a pupil who is master te 
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by the peculiarities of the masters, 
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honour; not, however, in following his example, 
but equalling him in finish while he substituted 
for his master’s elevated religious tone his own 
y fancy. Until about 1479, when he was fifty. 
ve years of age, having been born in 1424, 


(the cathedral), at Florence, and architect worked a great deal in conjunction with Fra 
af the wala of Faroe and ofthe cles within Angelico, keeping, of course, to his style; but 


from the Frati, and to have begun his career 
afresh on his own principles. Benozzo is chiefly 
renowned for his frescoes in the Campo Santo of 
Fim, of which there are twenty-one by his own 

Here the painter seems to have revelled 
in pictorial licence, and has produced a series of 
coming ing Scriptural tableaux. I, unfortunately, 
have. wm ongapen: Caen. a Se nee nee 


othe Coronation of th Vg nor i the | whose sple work I commend to any one 
ational Gallery. The Virgin is seated, holdi i of studying the works of the Ivelian 


ne ‘the ane! eugene a now | about that time he appears to have dissociated 
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graph these successfully owing to the obscure | always proud of the double distinction, signing 
light in which they nom Poser his works in metal “ Piotor,” and his frescoes 
“ Aurifex.” Although he did not practise paint- 


Benozzo Gozzoli is profuse in his use of archi- 
tectare, and the examples which I produce are 
full of it. I will allade to them no further than 
to remark that they severally represent the 
building of the Tower of Babel, the history of 
Joseph, the birth and subsequent history of 
Jacob and Esau, the drunkenness of Noab, and 
the worshippers of Baal. The authorities of 
Pisa, with rare humour, marked their sense of 
the festive character of Gozzoli’s works by pre- 
senting him with a testimonial in the shape of a 
sarcophagus. 

Five-and-twenty years after the birth of 

Gozzoli, Domenico Corradi, called Ghirlandajo, 
saw the light. He was one of the masters of 
the Florentine school who mark a period. His 
genius was less discursive than that of Gozzoli, 
and his representations of architecture are less 
quaint and more rich, Any one wishing to study 
arabesques could hardly find a better model than 
Ghirlandajo furnishes. His pictures are replete 
with the florid and elegant architecture, of the 
time, worked out with infinite care and skill, and 
in the most accurate perspective. 
* I exhibit an example of this most elegant 
and finished style, an example which is as useful 
a study for the architect as for the painter. It 
represents the “Birth of the Virgin,” and the 
original is in the choir of 8. Maria Morella. 
Another example, the “Adoration of the Magi,” is 
from the Uffizzi Palace, and I would here remark 
the introduction of what I will venture to call 
the vicious effort to gain picturesqueness by ex- 
hibiting ruined architecture,— ruined in this 
case I think in a most unnatural manner. This 
mode of producing effect was subsequently carried 
to a great excess by Paolo Veronese. 

Of Luca Signorelli I should have liked to have 
an example, but I could not obtain one, and 
it would be difficult to find a work of 
his specially interesting in the view which 
we are now taking. At the same time I could 
not reach this stage of art withont mentioning 
his name. 

Passing over a number of more or less dis- 
tinguiehed masters of the Umbrian School, I will 
merely mention, in passing, Pietro della Fran- 

cesca, as having reduced to a tangible form the 
laws of perspective which he learnt from Paolo 
Uccello. In the Ambrogian Library at Milan is 
a treatise by him upon that science which is said 
to be quitecomplete. There is evidence that he 
worked in conjunction with Domenico Ghirlan- 
dajo, and very probably assisted him with his 
scientific knowledge in the elaborate perspective 
of that master’s works. 

Giovanni Santi must be mentioned as deriving 
a reflected light from that luminary of art of 
whom he was the father. He was a painter of 
a refined and somewhat simple style, but not 
interesting for our present purpose. Perugino 
also derives from Raffaelle a reflected light as 
having been his master; but at the same time 
the intrinsic merit of Perugino’s works was very 
great. 

Perngino, as far as I know, made a very 
simple use of architecture, and more inclined to 
the quiet refinement of Fra Angelico than to the 
florid grandeur of Ghirlandajo in this respect. 
The example which I exhibit is simple, I think, to 
rudeness in the plain vaulting, which cuts against 
the Virgin’s head. I cannot help thinking that 
this groining is inappropriate and ugly, especially 
taken in connexion with the elaborate character 
of the pedestal upon which the Virgin is placed. 
bax picture bs in the Uffizzi. 

ernardo Pinturicchio was s pupil of Perugino, 

and in some respects excelled as He 

the refinement of Perngino, and more than he 
the gift of expression. The most important 
work on which he was 
frescoes ill 


remarkable power of representing the expression 
of the haman face and form, and several of his 


to their real author. I am fortunate in having 
obtained three good photographs of this master’s 
works. The first, “ Virgin and Child, with 
Saints,” is curiously heavy composition, as far 
as the architecture of the canopy beneath which 
the Virgin is seated is concerned. One might 
almost have thought that Francia was an archi- 
tect when one remarks the tie-rods introduced, to 
take the thrust of the arches of the arcade. There 
is, however, I believe, no ground for believing 
Francia ever practised architecture. The next, 
an “ Adoration,’”’ at Bologna, is remarkable for 
another example of the introdaction of ruined 
architecture. The third, the Virgin enthroned, 
also at Bologna, is not remarkable from our 
point of view. 

We now pass to a moat interesting master, in the 
person of Andrea Mantegna, considered the founder 
of the Paduan school, who was born at Padoa,1431. 
In this great master’s work we find an instruc. 
tive use made of architecture, and the architec- 
ture itself introduced has generally much merit, 
independently of its use as an accessory. It is 
often of elegant design. None knew better than 
he how to contrast the flowing lines of the 
figures which he was facile princeps in drawing 
with the regular lines of architecture, and none 
better than he could adapt the character of ar. 
chitecture employed to the nature of the scene 
in which it was introduced. I show here a pho- 
tograph of the decapitation of Saint Christopher, 
in the Church of the Eremitani,at Padua. I think 
it will bear out my remarks as to his grand use 
of architecture. England is especially fortunate 
in possessing such a glorious work of this master 
as the “ Triamph of Julius Cesar,” at Hampton 
Court. This set of designs was executed between 
the years 1487 and 1492 for the Duke of Mantua, 
and served to decorate the theatre of the Castle 
of Mantua. They wére bought subsequently by 
our Charles I. from the Duke of Mantua of that 
time, and having escaped destruction at the 
hands of Oliver Cromwell because they could 
not be called superstitious, were sold by his 
orders for 1,0001., and in some way found their 
way back to the royal collections after the 
Restoration. After these vicissitudes, these un. 
fortunate designs incurred the awful fate of 
falling into the hands of the restorer in the 
person of Laguerre, who was employed by 
William III., who had as much knowledge or 
taste for art as the Sultan has for the Sermon 
on the Mount, to repaint the figures. I dwell 
upon Mantegna," because he was a striking in- 
stance of the combination of knowledge of 
various kinds of art, and he is peculiarly inte. 
resting as having been almost the first master to 
take up again the thread of antique art which 
was dropped when Christian art superseded that 
of Paganism. 

I now pass to an example of the work of 
Antonio Vivarini da Murano, one of a family of 
three, who may be said to have been the f 
of the Venetian school. I cannot refer to the 
architecture of this picture in terms of com- 
mendation, but it is interesting, if ugly. The 
other Vivarini is by Luigi, who was a subsequent 
master of the same family. The architectural 
features here appear to be skilfully used to give 
effect of light and shade, and the architectural 
design itself is much more and less 
licentious than in the work of Antonio Vivarini, 
to which I have just alluded. 

I must mention Carlo Crivelli, but need not do 
more than say that, as far as I know, the archi- 
tectural portions of his 


Lagi Vivant, 


bination with figures in a very happy manner. 
The effect of distance which is given by 
courtyard intervening between the building in 
which the ceremony is going on, and the arcade 
through which the spectator looks on the left, is 
very fine. The arabesques on the pilasters in 
the foreground are very elegant. He is supposed 
to have been assisted in this series by the 
youthfal Raffaelle. 




























ing until quite advanced in life, he showed a 


works have been attributed to the hand of 
Raffaelle, until assigned by documentary evidence 
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master of this period and school, who used archi- 
rt Us Tae be al su 
P poin ve » roughly 

speaking, in er iaengsse gs order, to mention 
most of the masters of the Italian achools who 
have been special] 
duction of architecture in their works ; and here 
I must stop, for one step more will bring me into 
the presence of the masters who have 
ever lived. I cannot ventare now to undertake 
to make any remarks upon the works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michelangelo, Fra Bartolommeo, Raf. 
faelle, Giurgione, io, Titian, and others. 
perficial consideration of the works 
of these and other masters of the period of the 
highest development/of Italian art would demand, 
looked at strictly from our point of view even, a 
much longer time than I have already occupied 

I have, however, obtained a specimen of the 
work of Lorenzo di Credi, who was a fellow pupil 
of Verocchio, with Peragino and Leonarda da 
Vinci. I think the arrangement of the arcbi-. 
tecture here is most pleasing. 

I give one example of Raffaelle as illustrating 
a favourite symmetrical arrangement of archi- 
tecture, and I cannot refrain from producing 
several examples of Paolo Veronese, who never, 
I think, painted a picture without introducing the 
most sumptuous architecture. He was also in 
the habit of introducing architecture in ruins of 
the most in ous nature, which I cannot 
but think wasa fault. Of course the diose 
architecture which he usually made use of is 
often very incongruous also; but the splendour 
of the ensemble generally atones entirely for 
an incongruity which would otherwise strike the 
spectator. 








MR. THEODORE MARTIN ON THE ACTED 
DRAMA. 


Art the lunch which followed the laying of the 
corner stone of the Shakspeare Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford last week, Mr. Theodore Martin, in 
proposing as a toast ‘‘The Drama,” said,—The 
toast which I have now the honour to bring be- 
fore you is ‘The Drama.” It is one on which it 
would be easier to say much than to say little, 
but I trust I shall not abuse your patience in 
the very few remarks which I think it necessary 
tomake. By “The Drama” I do not mean the 
literature ofthe drama. I mean the drama as 
illustrated on the stage,—the drama which, in 
Shakspeare’s words, appeals to “the very 
faculties ofeyes and ears.” In doing this I am 
sure of carrying you along with me, for you have 
shown by the practical form which you have 
given to your memorial of Shakspeare in the 
theatre of which the foundation-stone has been 
laid to-day that you are not of those who would 
divorce his works from the living stage. Indeed, 
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what a change is wrought! What life, what 
colour, what force is imparted to hamlheest 


‘Let genius touch it, all at "tis fired, 
Not touch’d, but rapt; not waken'd, but inspired!" 


Then, indeed, it is that we seem for the first time 
to have known the 
Bea‘ 


on generation 
“to the last syllable of recorded time.” Then 
only do we seem to have seen the true Othello, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, whom Shakspeare had tars 


recognise 
of human intellect and passion. No one 
higher than I do what a few great com 
tators and critics, foreign as 
bave done for the elucidation of Shakspeare. 
But rather than all they can teach or say, give 
me the living commentary of actual imper- 
sonation by such actors and actresses as the 
English stage has seen, and, as I 
will again see. If I am right in what I have 
said of the actor's power 
tions of what the 
dove, what shall we say of his noble and 
beantifal art, and those who aspire to practise 
it? You were probably amused, like myself, 
ah —— a one of the most 
ly - mi of our bishops expressed 
something like surprise that he had discovered 
by contact with two or three distinguished 
ornaments of the stage that actors and actresses 
could be gentlemen and ladies. Had a man of a 
mind so candid as the Bishop of Manchester 
reflected for a moment, he mnst have seen 
that he would have been more entitled to feel 
surprise had he found them to be otherwise 
than ladies and gentlemen. I speak not of 
natural gifts, which are not peculiar to any 
class; I speak not of the inborn nobleness, 
of the fine sensibilities, of the refinement and 
, without which eminence as an actor 
of the higher drama was never yet achieved. 
Bat I ask you to think of the studies which day 
and night engage the thoughts of the great 
histrionic artist. He lives with the poete—with 
the greatest of all the poets, the dramatic poets. 
It is his business to live into the lives—to pene- 
trate the very souls of the ideal beings whom 
the poet has coneeived, in order that he may 
be able to set them before us “in form and 
moving, express and admirable.” Do you 
think he can do this unless his own soul is in 
fall sympathy with what he has to express— 
unless he has so transformed himself by his 
shaping spirit of imagination that “ his nature, 
like the dyer’s hand,” is “subdued to what it 
works in?” What makes other men poets 
makes him an actor. Other men write their poetry 
in words. He stamps his poetry upon the minds 
of his audience by the living emanations of his 
own spirit, which speaks in eye, in voice, in a 
presence and deportment al worthy of 
the character with which he identifies himself 
for the time. An actor, to be must live 
in an atmosphere of cultare and refinement. 
Many of you may remember the saying of the 
pare fl | French actress, Mdlle, Clairon, the con. 
temporary and friend of Garrick,—“ IfI be only a 
vulgar and ordinary woman during twenty of the 
twenty-four hours of the day, whatever effort I 
may make, I shall be only an ordinary and valgar 
woman in Agrippina or Semiramis during the 
remaining four.” If this be true,—and most 
trae it certainly is,—who but ladies can fitly 
impersonate Shakspeare’s women? who but 
gentlemen can fitly impersonate his men? And 
yet another Churchman has lately been denounc- 
ing the actor’s vocation, as having been at all 
times branded with infamy. Yes! Branded by 
bigotry and ignorance, of which it is not well for 
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scorn own image, 
body of the time its form and a Let 
as , I say, of what this implies, and when 
invectives are hurled against the stage by the 
ignorant and the uncharitable, let us say of 
them, with Dante, “Non ragionam di » ma 
!”” Bat just because I think so 
highly of the actor’s art do I feel strongly that 
should be doue here in England to 
raise it to its proper level. England has a poetic 
drama which is the envy of the world, but 
notoriously she has not at the present time a 
force of actors adequate to doit justice. Men 
and women rush upon the stage without culture, 
without discipline, without nataral qualifications, 
without the rudiments of the knowledge which 
the stage requires, even for ite lower walks, The 
actor’s art, the art which, of all others, demands 
rare qualities, both natural and acquired, is 
attacked as if, like reading and writing, accord- 
ing to Dogberry, “it came by nature.” This is 
@ scandal to England, a reproach to her andiences, 
no less than to her actors. But I believe that 
the first step to a reform will be that the noble. 
ness, as well as the difficulty, of the actor’s art 
shall be generally acknow ; that the 
pretenders to it shall be rebuked into the insig- 
nificance which is their due; and that actors 
themselves shall submit to the severe study and 
discipline without which genius itself cannot 
rise to excellence. If actors and actresses will 
do their duty, the public, I am sure, will do 
theirs. If actors will respect themselves and 
their vocation, as the professors of other liberal 
arts and professions do with theirs, then I am 
sure a great future is still open to the British 
drama. Then, too, we shall have, as we ought 
to have, a stage which not only shall beguile 
our weariness with ‘pleasantry and wholesome 
mirth, but shall educate the mind and heart in 
all those “nobler thoughts and nobler cares” 
which it is the peculiar province of the poetic 
drama to inspire. 
The applanse with which these observations 
were received showed that they were fully 
appreciated. 








ARTISANS IN EGYPT. 


Tue house accommodation for artisans in 
Egypt is miserably deficient. Those who are pro- 
vided with houses, such as they are, are only the 
principal responsible mechanics in charge of the 
factories. Any other artisans who choose to go 
to the interior in hopes of finding employment at 
jobbing have to lodge themselves as they best can; 
and for these, says Dr. Mackie, surgeon to her 
Majesty’s Consulate, decent accommodation does 
not existin thecountry. Inthe neighbourhood of 
large towns, such as Cairo and Alexandria, many 
of the large works are at a long distance from 
town; but the employés have to find lodgings in 
town, and the most trying part of their labour is 
the fatigue of going to and returning from their 
work, especially in the heat of summer. For the 

ice that an ordinary artisan is able to pay for 
lodging, it is all but impossible to find dwelling. 
rooms ventilated, premises drained, free from 
miasmatic dirt, overcrowding, and air-poisoning. 
Although the rate of wages he receives may 
seem to be high, the rate for board and lodging 
is also high, out of proportion to his wages; the 
consequence is, that he has to take the cheapest 
place he can find, which, of course, is in the 
filthiest and most unhealthy parts of the town. 
It is, indeed, a most difficult thing for a working. 
man to find lodgings near his work such as an 
English artisan could venture to live in. In the 
villages in the interior the artisans superintend- 
ing cotton-factories, or machinery of any sort, as 
steam-pumps, &c., are provided with houses by 
their employers. If the employer is a person 
accustomed a little to Earopean society, he may 
provide a comfortable-enough house. If he is a 
native, however wealthy, the house is generally 

* most miserable, unfurnished, unhealthy hovel. 
lish mechanics who were engaged to take 
e of cotton-factories in the interior, and 
entitled by their contract to be provided with a 
good house, have in many cases been 
and disgusted on arrival at their destination on 
discovering the house to be a miserable mud 
hovel, little better than the ordinary Arab but, 
and, perhaps, mach more unhealthy, swarming 
with all sorts of insects, sarrounded by all sorte 
of filth and bad smells. 





and as platelayers and fitters. They 
get high wages. For instance, engineers to 
steam-ships and cotton.pressing and ginning fac- 
tories receive from 201. to 301. a month; engine. 
drivers from 181. to 251.; and platelayers from 
171. to 201.8 month. Bat the word “engineer” 
can hardly be taken in the same sense as in 
E For inatance, the men who, as engineers 
to ies receive in Egypt, 251. a month, would 
not command more than from 81. to 101. at any 
of the large engineering firms in England, and 
the man who there would receive 201. per month 
would find in Egypt no suitable corresponding 
employ except ibly under Government. 
There is this, also, to be borne in mind, that 
though the English engineers receive higher 
their tenars of work is uncertain, not. 
withstanding any contracts for services they 
may have entered into, inasmuch as in a bad 
cotton year, or occasionally when the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand, the employers who have made 
a large outlay are ruined, the factories closed, and 
the men thrown out of employ. The skill and 
trustworthiness of the workman exercises very 
little influence on the rate of wages; that, with 
private individuals, employers of labour, depends 
#0 much upon circumstances outside the influence 
of the workman,—such as the price of cotton in 
Awerica, quantity sown in Egypt, &c.,—that the 
artisan is not always paid according to his merit ; 
and in the service of the Ezyptian Government, 
which employs by far the largest number of 
English artisans, the great object, under any 
circumstances, is to get them cheap, although an 
Englishman will, as a rule, receive wages ata 
little higher figure than any other European 
artisan. No artisan can do the same amount of 
hard work or under the same fatigue as in 
England ; if he attempts it, he will soon fall sick 
of diseased liver, low fever, or sunstroke, if ex- 
posed. In summarising his remarks on the 
purchase power of money for labour or pro- 
visions, Mr. Stanley, our consul at Alexandria, 
observes “that skilled labour costs twice as 
much as in England, rent nearly three times as 
much, necessary provisions a very little higher 
than in England, sothat asteady mechaniccan cer- 
tainly save more in Egypt than he would at home, 
and ia the large towns would live as well ; and, in- 
deed, would have many laxuries,—cheap, whole. 
some fruit, for instance,—to which he was unac. 
customed in England.” Bat for artisans in the 
interior of the country, far from any of the large 
towns, it is difficult to procure the necessary 
food, almost all the villages being peopled by 
the peasantry, or “‘fellaheen,” who live prin- 
cipally upon vegetables, oil, and fruit, with very 
coarse cheese and extremely bad bread. Beef is 
not always to be had in most of the villages; 
mutton is often very scarce and very bad; so 
that, unless an English artisan can afford the 
expense of ordering the necessaries of life from 
Alexandria or Cairo, the diet of his family must 
be of the coarsest kind, and also the same thing 
day after day. 

In every branch of native industry the system 
of esnafs or guilds has for centuries been estab. 
lished in Egypt, and the system is probably 
maintained from the facilities it affords in the 
collection of the capitation and other personal 
taxes, as well as for the guarantee it is made to 
offer for the due execution of works ordered by 
the Government. Every esnaf is provided by a 
sheikh appointed by the Government nominally 
upon the recommendation of the higher mem. 
bers of the guild; and a fee of 201. sterling*is 
paid by the sheikh on nomination and the regis- 
tration of his name in the Government offices. 
He is practically the raler of his guild; he ad. 
mits members, directs the manner in which 
contracts shall be carried out, fixes the wages 
of the craftsmen, and selects workmen to carry 
out the various works entrusted to him; he 
collects all taxes from his guild, and is respon- 
sible to the Government in all matters connected 
therewith. The members of the guild are fur. 
nished on admission with certificates stating 
their proficiency and the rate of wages they are 
entitled to receive. They are as a rale restricted 
to the particular craft or trade of the guild they 
have entered ; or if, as is rarely the case, allowed 
to follow two callings, or even separate branches 
of the same calling, they are charged with an 
increased tax for each unless they can arrange 
matters privately with the sheikb. They are 
permi to contract for work by the piece, but 
if working by the day are not authorised to de- 
mand a higher rate of wages than that set 
forth in their certificate. With regard to the 
quality of the work executed by native 





handicraftemen, it is not found as a rule satis. 
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broidery, specimens 

occasionally need, 
European uctions. This work catches the 
European eye probably from its being applied to 
objects with which embroidery is not generally 
associated in Europe, and from the pattern being 


factory. In some hegarsmenin, especially in pod 


usnally of an Eastern type; bat the generality of 
work executed is sadly ient in finish, and is 
frequently of the most clumsy character. The 


Egyptiang are inferior workmen in every in- 
dastry, except perhaps as masons, in which they 
are much helped by the excellent material of the 
country. They are algo fair rough shoemakers 
and tinsmiths, and carders of cotton for mat- 
tresses and divans, They do their work con- 
scientiously, and take a certain pride in it, firmly 
believing that mo work can surpass theirs. 
Manofacturing and other industries, save ina 
rude state, are little developed amongst the 
native inhabitants of Egypt, which may be said 
to be an agricultural country, and the artisan 
classes bear but a small proportion to the tillers 
of the soil, and to the rest of the population. 
It appears from an approximate estimate t 
the total number of native artisans in Egypt 
amounts only to about 55,000, or to little more 
than 1 per cent. of the population. 


PICTURE SALES. 


“Curistiz’s” was a sight last week while 
Mr. Albert Grant’s pictures were on view, the 
rooms being crowded to excess, This was also 
the case on the days of sale; the mere loungers 
filling the room beyond the doorway, and keep- 
ing out many who desired to buy. The snm 
realised by the two days’ sale was 106,262/., an 
amount which would have been thonght enor- 
mous (for 205 paintings and drawings) if it had 
not been known, or at any rate asserted, that the 
sum paid or promised for them by Mr. Grant was 
half as much again. Some of our most popular 
artists, whose prices have been forced up by the 
doings of the dealers, were anxious before the 
sale lest their works thus forced into the market 
should realise less than had been paid for them, 
not to the artists themselves, but to those who 
had last sold them. And this was to a 
extent the case, but need not be viewed by 
individual artists as any indication of a real 
diminution of popularity. The knowing ones 
are aware that there is what the Americans 
would call a Picture “ Ring.” A certain number 
of gentlemen bid against one another, or do not 
bid against each other, according to circum- 
stances, but with much the same results as re- 
gards themselves. Pictures are bought and sold, 
and bought and sold again; and, if the whole 
story were told, it would somewhat astonish the 
public. 











NEW OFFICES FOR GREENWICH 
DISTRICT BOARD OF WORKS. 


Tuts building, situated on the main road 
from Greenwich to Deptford, has been opened 
for use. In July, 1875, the Board advertised for 
designs, and that submitted by Messrs, Wallen 
& Paxon was selected, and been erected 
under their superintendence, by Mr. Tongue, 
builder, Plumstead, The foundation-stone was 
laid on the 11th of April, 1876. The build. 
ing is Italian in character. The elevation is of 
stocks and Portland stone. The central featare 
is @ portico, the leading lines of which are 
carried up by stone pilasters to form @ small 
clock tower, which is Bniahed with a zinc dome 
and lantern, 

The portico, entrance-hall and staircase are in 
the centre, dividing i 


Between the above-mentioned corridors, from 
back of staircase to end of building, are placed 
the strong-room, store-room, and lavatory. 

The Board-room is 57 ft. 6 in. by 40 ft., and 


22 ft. high from floor to ceiling; «lie gallery | for 
at the end, windows on three sides, and two/|t 


suplights in the ceiling. 

On the first floor there are alag two committee- 
rooms, each about 24 ft. by 17 ft., and a waiting. 
room, hat and cloak room, and lavatory. The 
entrance-hall is laid with marble mosaic pave- 
ment, executed by Barke & Co., of Newman. 
street. The Board-room, stai 


staircase, and corridors 
are heated with hot water. The ‘ Inetructions 
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erection or projection therein 
buildings, are not complied with, an 
which the limitations contained in the Building Act as to 


The following is the list of candidates, with; / 
the number of yotes recorded for each in the | @¥idence that 
preliminary voting, viz.:—H. H. Collins, 31; 
V.J. Grose, 31; A. Bovill, 28; F. Wallen, 28; 
J. Clarkson, 22; A. Payne, 21; A. Allom, 20; 
T. Williams, 19; F. C. Notley, 18; E. Street, 
18; D. RB. Dale, 16; F. Hammond, 16; T. W. 
Willis, 16; J. Goldicutt Turner, 15; J. 8. Quilter, 
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14; W. Tasker, 13; G. McDonell, 11; J. Young, |@9e@ which th ing showed from what 

11; F. W. Hunt, 7; F. Todd, 7; L. W. Ridge, | existe; but if i wore meray sbomiog orokstng 

6; A. Millwood, 5; RB. B, Bell, 3; J. W. Fer- | Where there is none, I | think the evidence 
great | ouson, 3; W. 0. Leonard, 3; and 8. Tarner, 0. | would go for nothing. | Such a book as Wickes’s 
In the course of taking this preliminary vote, | ‘Towers and Spires,” for instance, got up in 

Mr. Lowman Taylor inquired of Mr. W. Hilton | Comparatively recent times by an architeot, opn- 


Nash (whose age was “not stated’ on the 
voting cards) how old he was. 
Mr. Nash.—Twenty-seven. 
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GLASGOW BUILDING OPERATIONS AND 
THE IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 





On the motion of Mr. Selway, Mr. Nash’s 
name was struck off the list of candidates. 

In reference to the candidatare of Mr. J. Goldi- 
aula Sener Cale ot eres er eee 
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new entrance in Queen Vi 
likewise leads to the safe vaults. 
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ENLARGEMENT OF THE ROYAL FREE 
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THE NEW PREMISES OF THE BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 
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THE IMPORTANOE OF STAMPS. 
JORDAN Vv. WHITEFORD, 


Tuts was an action brought in the 


Court, before Mr. Russell, jadge, in which 
the landlord of the defendant's 
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to be ed; upon which the 


offered his cheque, which the Registrar 
as it was enacted that the fine must be paid in the current 
coin of the realm. 


reached this juncture, the defendant’s 
not object to an adjournment on the 
as it was his intention of quoting 
Landlord and Tenant,” p. 100, to 
ion for the second 501, the plaintiff had 
, 28 it was that in the case of money being 
r the lease of premises which was not stated on the 
of the agreement, the money so paid was entitled to 
recovered from the lessee as money had and received, 
as no consideration had been given for it. 
The learned Jadge suggested that the defendant might 
pe embarrassed by a‘counter-action, and that it would be 
ir to p peee 2 set-off der the old lew. 
The d . said that this had been a most 
vexatious action by the plaintiff, and as he had 
fewer than six and surveyors in court to prove 
defendant’s case, he hoped the learned judge would 
him to plead a counter-claim in lieu of a set-off. He 
| stated if that was ed he had no donbt that from the 
evidence he should be able to adduce, the case would last 


TB. 
pon which his Honour ssid he would reserve the costs, 
grant time to bring a counter-claim, and adjourn the case 
for farther hearing till the 11th of June, unless the parties 
could settle the case by reference to two competent 


The defendauit’s counsel said it was now too late to agree 
to this, and the case stood adjourned accordingly. 
The oe Wye thronged by builders and others inte- 
—_———— 
BAD DRAINS A BREACH OF 
AGREEMENT. 
WILSON AND ANOTHER v. HATTON, 


Tats was an action brought by trustees in 

e 2 Division, before the Lord Chief 
Baron and Barons Pollock and Huddleston, to 
recover a sum of 472]. 10s. from Mr. Murray 
Finch Hatton, one of the sons of the r 
Countess of Winchilsea, for whose occupat 
No. 43, Wilton-crescent, London, had been 
obtained on lease from the 17th of May to the 
31st of July, 1875, and in respect of which no 
rent had been paid. 

It was alleged on behalf of the defendant that when the 
Countess arrived at the house she found the drains were 
80 defective that she declined to teke possession. An 
action was brought, and the jury returned a verdict in 
favour of the t ’ 

Mr. Brown, Q.C., now moved for judgment for the 

c on the ground that the defendant had no right to 

lease, but should have gone to an hotel or 
the defects had been remedied, and 


up the 
coats an Setion against the plaintiff for pe ol rl 
cade | the decided 
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in favour of the 
ion with costs. 
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ART AND SCIENCE IN THE CITY. 


At the Court of Common Council held on the 
26th ult., 

Mr. T. K. Freeman moved,—* That, with a 
view to encourage and develope research in art 
and science, it be referred to the Library Com. 
mittee to take the necessary steps, once in every 
year, to arrange a conversazione in the Library 
and the Guildhall; the exhibition of objects of 
interest to be continned for one day subsequently,; 
and that such arrangements be carried out at an 
annual expense to be fixed by this Court.” The 
mover said there could be no doubt that con- 
versazioni, if properly managed, did tend very 
much to encourage research in art and science. 
The Corporation had done something in this 
direction in days gone by, and now that they 
had the advantage of having the new Library at 
their disposal, he thought they hada good oppor- 
tunity of doing something farther. 

Mr. Edmeston seconded the motion, although 
he would prefer the subject going to the com- 
mittee as an open question. 

Mr. Deputy H. L. Taylor thought this a very 
fair subject for inquiry by the committee, but he 
objected to the Court pledging itself at once as 
proposed in the motion. He suggested the 
following as an improvement :—*“ That it be 
referred to the Library Committee to consider 
the desirability of having anannual conversazione 
in the Guildhall for the purpose of exhibiting 
objects of interest, and to report thereon with 
an estimate of the cost.” 

Mr. Freeman accepted this suggestion, and 
the motion thus amended was at once carried. 








HOW THEY LIVE IN BERMONDSEY. 


A case came before the Southwark police 
magistrate last week showing the shocking con- 
dition of the houses in some parts of Ber. 
mondeey, where no owners can be found for the 
property, and where the occupiers live amongst 
filth, dirt, and dilapidation without paying avy 
rent. Jeremiah Kenealy, the occupier of a 
tenement in Saliebury-street, Bermondsey, was 
summoned by the sanitary inspector to show 


GREEK PRACTICE—VERMILION. 


g 


satisfactory, 
aa gem pee the stones placed together 
temporarily, upon 
in the alas would show 
surfaces. This process would 
a perfect joint was obtained. 
milion should come from Sinope only it is diffi- 
cult to guess; perhaps it could be ground more 
finely than any other, or, hed import daties any. 
thing to do with it? Cc. G. 8. 








METROPOLITAN BUILDING AOT, 1855. 


Srm,—I shall be greatly obliged to any of your profes. 
sional readers who will reply to the following queries :— 

Ifan architect be e to design and superiatend 
the execution of works ia respect of which notices to 
district surveyors are uired, who is to give and to be 
responsible for giving such notices ? : 

If alterations to existing premises have (inter alia) been 
indicated on the architect's drawings, avd a builder be 
employed by the owner without the architect’s knowledge 
to execute certain of them prior to and independently of 
the main works, upon whom then falls the responsibility of 
any omission in of notices ? ; 

hen the Act es * builder’’ as including “ master 
builder or other person employed to execute or who 
actually executes avy work upon any building,” and afrer- 
wards provides that the “ builder” is to give notice, does 
it mean the builder in the ordinary sense of the word, or 
is the architect implied by the term “‘ master builder or 
other person employed” ? 

I have hitherto understood ‘‘ master builder” to mean 
the man who employs and pays the workmen; but ina 
case in which I am professionally concerned, a legal gen- 
tleman has stated that where an architect has been en- 
gaged he, and not the builder, is the person liable under 
the Act; and that, moreover, all respectable architects 
invariably give notice. ARCHITECT, 

*.* The “legal gentleman” is miei “ 
builder, not the architect, is liable to penalty under the 
Act if notice is not given. Specification, when work is 
done under contract, should direct that builder is to pay 


cause why the house should not be closed, owing on then 


to its filthy and dilapidated condition, and being 
totally unfit for human habitation, The Sani- 
tary Inspector said he had visited the house, and 
found it not only overcrowded, but altogether 
unfit for habitation. There were only two rooms, 
and the roof was nearly all gone, as well as the 
floor, for there was nothing but the bare earth, 
which was covered with filth. On a second visit the 
defendant refused to leave the house, although the 
stench from the filth inthe yard was unbearable. 
In answer to the magistrate, the Inspector said 
there was no owner to the house, and the de- 
fendant had lived there for two years without 
payingany rent. Mr. Dixon, medical officer to 
the Bermondsey Vestry, deposed to having 
visited the house and found a family of eight 
persons in one room. He had no hesitation in 
saying that it was totally unfit for habitation, 
and if not closed it would most likely spread 
disease in that thickly-populated neighbourhood. 
The magistrate made an order for the house to 
be closed in seven days. 








THE BEDFORD ESTATE, LONDON. 


S1r,—Now that the agent of this estate is no 
more, it is to be hoped that the Duke of Bedford 
will give the appointment to so important an 
office, as on other estates, to an architect of taste 
aud standing in his profession. You had occa- 
sion some weeks ago to point out how the late 
agent used to make a tenant, at the fag end of 
his lease, pay for his dilapidations first, and then 
after getting a new lease do them. Profersional 
people are driven off the estate, and Jarge honses 
remain unlet, longer than perbaps on any large 
estate in London, through the foolish require- 
mente or high rents asked by the late agent or 
steward. This should not be, and it is to be 
hoped his Grace will see the wisdom of at any 
rate appointing a gentleman to look after his 
interests. BiLoomssury. 








New Town-hall at Reading.—A movement 
has been recently commenced for the purpose of 
supplying the town of Reading with a new 
public hall, to comprise a free library, reading- 
rooms, museum, art and science classes, lecture. 
rooms, &c. The project has been well supported, 
and some think there is no doubt of ite ultimate 
success. 








DONCASTER-ROAD BOARD SCHOOLS, 
MEXBOROUGH. 


Tue first Board school was opened here last 
month, and is designed in the Gothic style of 
architecture, the material used being pressed 
bricke and stone dressings (both from the neigh. 
bourhood). The principal school is 61 ft. by 
22 ft. 6 in., with two class-rooms conveniently 
arranged, the sizes being 17 ft. Gin. by 17 ft. 6 in.; 
also large cloak and hat room, with Javatories 
attached, and fitted up with ‘“ Macfarlane’s 
patent fittings,” from Glasgow. All the roofs are 
open-timbered, and boarded with moulded prin 
cipals, all stained and varnished. The principal 
school is heated with hot water by Messrs. J. L. 
Bacon & Co.’s system. A bell-turret is placed 
in the centre of the roof, which also acts as a 
ventilator, and is regulated Ys cords and pulleys. 
Accommodation is provided for upwards of 200 
children. The contractors are Messrs, Saul & 
Jones, of Mexborough. Mesars. Tacon & Rawson, 
of Rotherham, are.the architects to the Board. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wookey Hole, near Wells, Somerset.—This new 
church, dedicated to St. Magdalene, the 
nave of which was opened in 1874, has igh ps 


long in the clear, and 21 ft, 4in. wide; the walls 
are mainly built of the rough warm-coloured 
local stone. The dressings and quoins are of 
Doulting stone, the external shafts to the side 
chancel windows being of Kilkenny sanded 
marble. The roofs are covered with Broseley 
tiles, with a specially designed red ridge tile. 
Internally, the roofs are panelled of stained 
deal, that to the chance! being polygonal in form, 
with octagonal moulded bosses, containing various 
carved sacred devices, such as the Star of Beth. 
lehem, Lily, Rose, &. The chancel seats are 
of oak, with moulded ends, the book-boards 
carried on wrought-iron floriated standards. 


There is a new t of oak, with 
rete awl Mandastd toe, 





Is, the lower 
career oak sedilia, and the ‘altar. 





carved work in the chancel has been, to a great 
extent, executed by Mr. Smith, of Cromford. 
The cost has been upwards of 1,8501., exclusive 


rebuilding the parapet 
was in a shaky state, on its old lines; inserting 
a new Early Decorated three-light east window, 
benching the church in accordance with its 
fifteenth-century seating, using all the old poppy- 
head ends as far as possible, laying the passages 
and space within the altar with Minton’s 


The | encaustic tiles, erecting new altar-rails and stone 


and 


vented the north porch being restored. 
north and south chapels are also untouched at 
present, but Sir Kennett Kemp, to whom they 
belong, intends shortly to restore them. The 
whole of the work has been executed by Mr. 
Grimwood, of Weybread, from the designs of 
Mr. R. M. Phipson, architect. 








SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS, 


London. — Large new schools have been 
erected, and were recently in connexion 
with Holy Trinity Church, in the Gray’s-inn- 
road. The site selected for the schools is the 
south-west corner of the church-yard, imme- 
diately adjoining the church. The school build. 


ings have their main frontage to Gray’s-inn-road. 
The elevation is 90 ft. in and 60 ft. in 
height, the bnildi three floors, 


ng 
of boys’, girls’, and infants’ schools, 
with class-rooms, with accommodation for 700 
children. The materials are red and white 
brick, and the elevation is surmounted by a 
central gable, with two smaller gables on each 
side. There are entrances at each end, that at 


Messrs. & Way, of Gray’s-inn-road, 
are the The cout of the schools has 
been 56,5007. It may be added that the disused 


chureh-yard, which is nearly three acres in 
extent, is about to be Jaid out and 
planted in a manner similar to that in which 
several others of the metropolitan charch-yards 


are t. 
acelesfolde—The Old Ohuroh Branch Schoo, 


Beech. has been opened. The plans 
7 tam Firth & Sheldon, aaa a 
building has cost accommodation being 


at Ashton-upon. 
tower will be built 
faced with 

be surmounted 
will be hung five is 

for a clock, which will be made after Sir Edmund 
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specification, with three 
dials, and will strike the hours acd chime the VABIORUM. 


Westminster quarters. Mesers. Wilson & Old-|_ UpeR the title “ Dwellings 
es , are the architects. London, with special 
‘ansfield.—The foundation stone of the new 
buildings for the Mansfield Grammar School was | Castle-street), Mr. Charles 
laid on the 4th ult. The plans were obtained | ¥.8.A., has published, in pamphlet 
in competition. Six architects and the | Paper on the subject 
design of Mesers. Giles & of Br 
to 











| 
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was selected. The first premium was awarded 
Mr. A. H. Potter, of Mansfield, whose plan 


: 
| 


consists of an entrance-ball and corridors, school : 

room, 46 ft. long by 21 ft. wide, with raised | ™@a, general | &o.”——“ Banitas Sani- 
platform or stage, 13 ft. 6 in, by 9 ft. 6 in. ; | tatam et Omnia ” by Rick 

school , reading-room or large class-room, | F.8.8. (vol.i.). ( ve Printing Company) 
two smaller clase-rooms, boys’ lavatory, and hat | The main object of this work, or, at any rate, of 
and coat room. The pal entrance is in the | this part of the work, 

centre of the south front, opening into the hall, | the Tarkish bat 


is being exhibited in King-street, is, as the printed | missioners of Sewers of the City of London, on 
~ daly set | the —_—a of ge = en pe Car- 
lel and contrast at the | riageway Pavements in the City of London, as " 
existing on February let, 1877, has been printed. | ®® Thucydides quotes Homer to show, it was 
The information is given in a tabular form.—— 
The wise and interestiog lectures delivered to 


and pathetic interest, of a loving pair; in | working men in King’s College, London, by Pro- 


remarks put into the hands of visitors 
forth, a curious paral 
same time to the artist’s famous picture of the 
Huguenot and hie sweetheart. Each portrays 
the meeting, under circumstances of 


of the Poor in 
reference to the Working ot 


itan Building Act” 
ailding (Strangeways, 











“the king of men,’ the dvat dvipdr, Aga- 
memnon, was buried at Mycenw with his 
immeasurable treasures? The alphabet was 


nothing unbecoming to ask a man whether he 
was & pirate. Iron was unknown at the time of 
Agamemnon; for I found no trace of it either 


the one case it is a contest of pure love with | fessor Leoni Levi, have been published as & little at Mycenw orat Troy. Even in the time of Homer 


high heroism, in the other it is the meeting of | book, under the title, “ Work and Pay; or, Prin- 
ciples of Industrial Economy” (Strahan & Co). 
It will benefit all who read it.——The April | ©'™ 
difference in the former. Yet, in despite of the | number of The Quarterly includes an article on divine 
the latter | “The Kitchen and the Cellar,” which, if scarcely 
pictare will be more satisfying to those whohonoar | up to the high mark of some siwilar _—— 
18 mn- 
structive and entertaining. Miss artinesn is| maa. I believe rather that at that time 
treated of in anothererticle somewhat sharply. 
which he has since forsaken for the true and|———The Nineteenth Century has sprang into 


seducer and victim under feelings of reproach 
and contrition in the latter, and selfish in- 






far higher nature of the former 
the painter, and wish well to his fame. In| the same periodical some years 
the “ Haguenot” picture we saw him under 
the dominion of an essentially false mannerism, 


it was a very rare and costly commodity, and 
was more highly than gold. I find great 
difficuléy in believing that in the time of the 
the inhabitants of Greece and Asia 
Minor knew the process of extracting the iron 
from the ore, because this process must have 
been an exceedingly difficult one to primitive 







meteoric iron only was in use, and this seems to 
be proved also by the Greek word for iron, 
aidnpog, : which is evidently derived from 


healthy paths of art. In the present painting | popularity, or, rather, was born with it. oe an ancient word for star. An 


there is nothing but simple unaffected nature ; | edited by Mr. James Knowles, whose name 
no straining after effect, no 


in keeping, and the whole pictare is so quiet and 
unobtrusive as at first sight to make us inclined 
to eay, “Is this all?” But in that reticent 






of acces. | works, in another field also, are well known to 
sories to exhibit mere cleverness. Everything ie| many of our readers, and he carries with him 
such a body of contributors as must ensure 
success to any undertaking of thekind. In No.3, 
jast now published (for May), we find a sonnet 
uality lies the very excellence of the work.| by the Poet Laureate, papers by Mr. Gladstone, 
sadness and bewilderment of “Poor Effie,” | Mr. Arthur Arnold, Cardinal Manning, and other 

and the cold worldly face of her false lover, are| well-known men, concluding with a Modern 
shown with s simple and unpretentious reality | Symposium, which brings together Dr. Ward, 


Egypt- 
ologist has only to-day informed me that 
he has similarly explained the origin of 
the hieroglyphical’ word for iron, ipé, 
which my friend Dr. Birch, of the British 
Moseum, translates “stone of heaven” or “ aky- 
stone.” Bat on this whole subject of the 
archeology of the metals, I cannot do better 
than refer you to the con amore researches of my 
other illastrious friend, Mr. Gladstone. Strange 
to say, the Greek word I have mentioned was 











which affects as more than any convulsions of Professor Huxley, Mr. R. H. Hatton, and ro. already lost at the time of Homer; but that it 


action or expression. The pictare is a true con. | James Fitzjames Stephen,—a capital idea, thoug 
scientious work, the result of more thought and | not yet so weil carried out as it will be. 
study than would appear on a examina- 












ostentation of compiling a pam to enable 
visitors to understand (?) it. picture ex- 
plains itself, without any euch adventitious aids.| Cathedral Reatoration.—A meeting, called 
by the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury Cathe. 
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once existed in the oldest Pelasgic form of the 

Greek tongue seems certain, because we find 

it in the Latin sidus, in the genitive sideris. 

Hence the loat ancient Greek word for star must 

have been o:dnp, whence the primitive Greeks 

called meteoric iron cidnpoc, as being derived 
region. 


The Drapera’ Company. — On Thursday 
evening, last week, the Masters and Wardens of 


tives of art, science, and literature were amongst 
the invited guests, but the toasta were chiefly 
confined to law, politics, and the municipality, 
Lord Selborne, the Lord Chief Justice of Eng. 
land, and the Lord Mayor being amongst the 
speakers. 

The Sunderland Boroug 


<:—Mr. C. Thwaites, Norwich, 16 votes; 
Mr. G. EB. Thoms, Liverpool, 14; Mr. T. Smith, 
Sunderland, 10; Mr. Duncan, Sunderland, 9; 
Mr. Balfour, Sunderland, 8. 
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City. — Within the past 
month land in the Poultry — been let on — 
i square foot per annum ; 

snoo then some vacant land in oorgnto stort 
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For the erection and com tion of a villa residence, for 
| Mr. 3. H. Seten tot eae. Mr. T. Tayler Smith, 


Bers (obeptely To..nuniid@1 BOO @ 0 













































































































































































































































































s Hill. : 
«For the erection of Board Schools st Mina-road, 
A Two-foot Rule.—Keep the fect dry.—| Bristol, Mr. Stuart Colman, -erchitect. Quantities by 
Seeteh. Me, Aer b Beis wage 0 0 
Bavner ie 00 
& Son b 4 
Bik 
TENDERS. Witter & fabs... 4200 0 0 
For alterations and additions, Skelton-street, Green- Box ; 4170 0 0 
wich, for Mr. A. Budds, Mr, Henry Roberts, archi- Davis ... 4,165 0 0 
tect :— Btephens & BastOw ee verssveenne S157 0 0 
£982 0 0 Humphreys veccsssscosesssnesensseee 8,008 0 8 
Cian ee ane 
Bridel (accepted)... Hill - es 
For new schoel and residence at Stokenchurch, Oxon. Wilkie & Hill .....scsseeseresaesees « 3870 0 0 
Mr, Arthar Vernon, architect :— £1,920 0 A Lewis & Edbrooke ......ssesseeseres 3,630 0.0 
ant . 
Wells 1.894 0 0 For sewers, water-closets, lavatories, &e., st the 
» Union House, Buntingford, fog the Board Guardians. 
Baylor & Grist .........ecsseesserees 11849 0 0 joel nen rarer 8 2 ~ 
For sdditions to stabliog at High Wycombe, for Mr. Sen yer = oO 
A — — Mr. Arthur Vernon, “Re Ee ° aebdusee approval of Local Government Board. 
Loosley 334 0 0 For the constructing and fixing of new -well 
Hunt $25 10 0 in Sborediteh Workhouse, Mr. J. 
For St. J Catholic Chureh, North Brighton we Slandell, Bros. 2075 0 0 
e ¥ ie . “ rrr 
ur wo Kuss ‘Broder, architect. Quantities by Mr Bord. Beeag, 8 Oteanee-cecucy 809 0 0 
sac 0 ot Tilley. hfe He 
i £16, 
pone fi igees 0 0 Marsbail 67 0 0 
Barnes “ 13,666 0 0 Way & Co, Preeti rr) 660 0 0 
Chappell 13,692 0 0 J. & F..May .. 645 0 0 
CheeseMAN ..ccoceerverenresee 13,260 0 0 Evans, King, & Wingate ........... 630 0 0 
Sousen rye Het Pontitex & Wood (accepted) sat ie 
(accepted) ontitex & Wood (accepted) ...... 
eas ae ? Collinge Engi og Company... (aformel 
For the erection of a yilla residence at Roath, Cardiff, St. Pancras fron Works Company informal). 
for Mr. Robert Bird. Mr. Peter Price, arebitect : Sei! ie einen the se 
—. 3,329 10 4 Asyle Redhill, Surrey. Messrs, Lamb & Church, 
Price MB BOD evcoseveccsceorsceeeseenees 580 : - Ganlt Bricks, Bath Faced. 
} ll 2,876 0 0 Colls & Son....... aaisedbees £6,250  ..0....-. £1,200 
Shepherd .. 2,825 0 0 Roberts ..........ses00 Se 1,650 
Purnell & Fry ......ccreoeessveeoesees 2,750 5 0 SHUPMUL ....receceer creer i ees 
Barns eaneee 2,750 0 0 Kullby o000en06s: seeceesesoesees 5,550 eeneetces 1,241 
Fomes BOO. serosesorsesevoseraseees nae 0 4 Higgs & Hill........cecsee GABE ssvocee . 700 
Tones, Bros, seecorene edeennpebdpesesies 2, } 
Robins 2,640 For erecting a new wing to No, 128, Bectory-road 
D. J. & D. Davies....1....ccereseeeoes 2,580 € 0 Stoke Newington, for Mr. 8. Cook. Messrs. C. J. Jones 
2,600 0 0 & Co., architects :— 
2,550 7 3 Cox... £389 0 0 C= 
ae oie Cert BONED. conics movseueen eS 8 ¢3 \/LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
i Burton 295 0 0 HE J snd IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Desoription. 
a Antes, Steen E popuils.. — Desaseopanind ane 0.0 dh 36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 
£4,215 0 0 ‘or the erection of a at Balham-' for Mr. Diseount to Builders. LONDON, SE. 
hm Cy GE REE ETE aie ° 0 S. W, Causton, Mesers. E. Habershon & Brock, Tiustrated List, two stamps. a 
Drew sees oa aed pon gece ong eal 
owe 095 0 0 CUD shaccinsintivnesnsien seve £2,909 0 O01 UBLICATIONS b the SOCIETY for 
a £080 0 0 sellien & Co. (late. Mune) scsen': SARS SS PUiPersovsxa she CONDITION ot te LasouRIN 
Mark 065 0 0 abtegn cchenepboncecen A 
Kenge & Ban wn 3.07 0.8 Newman pease. ae 08. ppenn at cid Uanewe Menta SENET BORER 
eoee 's' “ Same, 
Temple & Foster weosencssdctborestte Sieh 0 0 For the Shakspeare Memorial, Birstford-on-Avon, | FLasecttoe SOCLREYS MODEL, HOUSHS, DRSIGNS tr 
Messrs. Dodgshun & Unsworth, architects. Quantities ‘AGES, ac 
or afiitions to Hotspar Lodge, a1. Goldhemk-roed, supplied by Mr. James Gandy :— ti No. 21, Exeter Hall, Strand, W.0. 
Shepherd’s ‘or r. dames Percy. i, A Went, ; -chbihinns sonscevece &14,800 
iti  . Smi H 4h... re Price 1s. or post-tree for 14 stamps. New Bdition. 
- goa as by Mr Ssh = Cook an iki. meron tere | TULUSTRATED CATALOGU fof STABLE 
, Bros. eonee oereee 930 0 0 arne ~- eeeeesseeeee 676° 0 0 
gre i oo Lan i; TR tc eg 
1w00d & Ce.....cssorcanrsiverces Bi. 
Webster...... $32 0 0 & Son Sabseceulocin eos 11,601 0 0 = * aie 
Sapisten &Co.(too late) — ser.» - 798 00 pted) 11,224 0 0 SS 
B (accepted) .....ccesserrecrees 785 0 0 na Sie | t PRICES 
SENOS SUILDER'S “and CO 
for works to the Prince Albert public-house, St TO CORRESPONDENTS. N- 
Martin’s-lane, for Messrs, Watney & Co. :— : TRACTORS PRICE BOOK for 1877. ¥. T. W. 
Boden £138 0 0 B. P. (we can forgive much which has for its motive the reduction &e. “Long ‘and relied on, the whole 
Godden 138 6 0 of hommaboaeasins Oe ee aes or eae nd reine» we us 
Taylor 129 0 0 was ou he H-M-J PO BHO wT B— : <r 
Grimwood & SoMs .....--ccssereeeeseee 129 0 0 A. 8.—A. M.—P.—M. —Mesrs. P. ©. & 0. I—J. P.—H. N.— post-izve. 
Shurmur (accepted) » 117 00 

















For rebuilding Nos. 13 & 14, Chenies-street, Tottenham 
COourt-road, for Messrs. Hewetson & Milner. Messrs. 
Batterbury & Huxley, architects :— 

Smith ........ £2,867 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 2,567 0 0 

2468 0 6 
Manley & Rogers (accepted) ... 2,346 0 0 

For erection of studio, &c., at Hampstead-hill Gardens,. 
for Mr. ©. Messrs. Batterbury & Huxley, 


Linzell & Son SOSCOR CEE HACER EH ET eee oe 
Pizzey ..: 





0 
Kay, bros cinmansioonsamnaaiede 2 
& Rogers (accepted) .., 1,000 0 0 


£1,700 
1,660 





6a Wilken Bath, Woodhald, Mr. T. Tayler Smith, 





Gimm 
Bentley (accepted) ..+--.c+n.0-ser-re0 


a3 0 0 





For the erection and completion of two villa residences 


for Mrs. Babbs, on the Bush Hill Perk 


Enfield. 
Mr. T. Tayler Smith, architect. Quantities by A. G. 


Winsor :— 


Hampton, jun. (accepted)......... 21,470 0 0 














by the name and 
publication. 


Ck #.—J. P—-W. L838 AO. W.-W WB AB 


—P.—M. & Co. i _P. Foe ty STEM , 
be ee ett eb be Piers. te SYSTEM of BOOK- 
the 


54 sw a wt on See ae 
We are compelled te decline nt, and witain itself « 
addresses. am - Feit “London? HENRY 0. BEVER & Strand 








All statements of facta, lists of ae. : ‘ ie 
p — er ee tae Now Ready, crown Ovo. cloth, with mumerous Illustrations, 


‘3 GUIDE: being a 
Nors.—The responsibility of articles, and papers read Text-book Usetal Information Architects, Bogineers, 
" th 3 es 








i ee 
ssdaibhdiniaaaaiane yap ee 





week's toons later than THRER ¢'clock pan. Just erown Sra. cloth, uw 
on THURSDAY. 


; = 











CHARGES FOR 
—_ ADVERTISEMENTS. |. 


Mis SITUATIONS VACANT. sera ine a ‘00. 7, mation art, BAC. 
Strate pelea ik | ae ee SGT aS PRINCIPAL 
soyel 


SITUATIONS WANTED. RUING of ASIA MINOR, “iilustented and derriec, of 
See ies hes Serr reat nee) 8 a MWh pai of Jager, Alea 
PRE-PAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY, ‘ progén Patara, Pergamus, 


*e* Postage Btamps must not be sent. gilt ed aati 

Zot ths erection of All Suinty Chureh, Wolverhampton. dt onan Edeatins Buns Tow atin 

EF -wtherae verry aks ey “| sean pTBRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. || Broad’, Prteng, Brasehiom, and, Haresile; Brians, Sabrands, Te 

a cir $$ | aearnaaceS RRA Roe ne eee ee 

G. &.F. (accepted) ... 6420.0 0 | pAllnemittancenshould ” ai to the. “attractive 
Pomonah ff Coe Conttecenns: 5AM. 2.8 ... || Se ca ae DOUGLAS FOU ! to the man of reane ia pa cote 








